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The Odyssey of a Great Poet 


By Extor G. Fay 
Eliot G. Fay, A.B. (Harvard) ’23, A.M. (Cornell) ’28, Ph.D. (Cornell) 


"33, is Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. The following essay, in 
commemoration of the eightieth anniversary of Ruben Dario’s birth, is de- 
rived from a nearly-completed book on the greatest of Latin American poets, 
with Professor Fay’s own translations of the poems quoted. 


UBEN Dario, the finest poet whom Spanish America has as yet 
R produced, was born on January 18, 1867, in the Nicaraguan 
village of Metapa. Because his parents had separated, he spent his 
boyhood in the town of Leon with a great-aunt to whom he referred 
as “Dona Bernarda.” From her he received the religious faith that 
was to remain with him throughout his life. He composed his ear- 
liest verses when he was a schoolboy of eight or nine. A little later 
he was reading Don Quixote, The Arabian Nights, The Bible, 
Cicero’s Orations, and—of all things—Corinne, by Mme. de Staél. 
He was only twelve when he fell in love with his cousin Inés,? who 
was followed in his affections by a little circus-performer from the 
United States. 

Already Dario had written political articles for the local news- 
paper. At fourteen he was sent by the government to Managua, 


1See “Ruben Dario’s Cousin Inés,” Books Abroad, 17:343, October 1943. 
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the Nicaraguan capital. Here, in the National Library, he was able 
to study not only Spanish literature but also Greek and Latin. Un 
fortunately he became infatuated with a green-eyed siren named 
Rosario Murillo, who was to torment him intermittently until his 
death. His friends, to save him from her, sent him to San Salvador] lit 
where he taught grammar, became interested, in French, and read p< 
the poetry of Victor Hugo. Then he returned to Managua as sec} T 
retary to the Nicaraguan president. Primeras Notas, his earliest y¢ 
volume of verse, was published there in 1885. dc 

Finding it necessary to escape once more from the wiles of Rosa: J 
rio Murillo, Dario went to Chile. For some time he made a pre} 
carious living by writing articles for La Epocha of Santiago. Mean: 
while he studied the poetry of Dante, Milton, Byron, Shakespeare} fc 
Heine, and Goethe. He was befriended by Pedro Balmaceda, crip} 4 
pled son of the Chilean president. His second volume of poetry, 
Abrojos,? appeared in 1887. Subsequently he went to Valparaisd 
to write for E/ Heraldo. Here he won a prize with his Canto épicd 
a las glorias de Chile. And here, in 1888, he published his first im} 
portant book, Azul. 

Azul consists of poems, short-stories, and descriptive sketches. 
The title, which means “blue” or “azure,”’ was suggested by a quo: 
tation from Victor Hugo: “L’art c’est l’azur.’’* The success of the 
book was assured when it was praised by no less a personage tha 
Juan Valera, author of the celebrated novel Pepita Jiménez. It 


inaugurated Modernismo, a new movement in Spanish American 
literature which was characterized above all by the influence of 


French writers. The French writers who exercised the greatest in- 
fluence upon Dario at this time were the Parnassian poets, including 
especially Catulle Mendés, to whom he wrote an excellent sonnet. 
At about this time Dario was made a correspondent for La 
Nacion of Buenos Aires. The income from this connection, though 
by no means munificent, was thenceforth to be his principal means 
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2The title Abrojos, which means “Thistles,” symbolizes the pain expressed in thes¢ 
poems. 


8 Victor Hugo, William Shakespeare, Part II, Book VI, Division 1: “Oui, l’art ces] 
Yazur; mais azur du haut duquel tombe le rayon qui gonfle le blé, jaunit le mais, 
arrondit la pomme, dore l’orange, sucre le raisin.” 


[2] 
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of sustenance. He now returned to San Salvador where, in 1889, 
he published a book on Pedro Balmaceda, the youth who had be- 
friended him in Valparaiso, and who since had died. 4. de Gilbert, 
the title of this book, had been Balmaceda’s nom de plume. Dario 
lingered in San Salvador to edit La Union Centroamericana, a news- 
paper which advocated a union of the Central American republics. 
This was the time of his marriage with a charming and true-hearted 
young woman named Rafaela Contreras. Driven from San Salva- 
dor by a revolution, they went first to Guatemala and then to San 
Juan, the capital of Costa Rica. Here Dario’s wife gave birth to a 
son who was named Rubén Dario Contreras. 

In 1892 Dario was sent to Spain to represent Nicaragua at the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America. In Ma- 
drid he met the critic Menéndez y Pelayo, the orator Castelar, the 
poets Nunez de Arce and Campoamor, the dramatist Zorilla, and 
the novelists Valera and Emilia Pardo Bazan. He also met the 
King and Queen of Spain, and the King and Queen of Portugal. 
Sad news awaited him upon his return to Nicaragua. He received 
a telegram from San Salvador informing him that his wife had 
died. The shock was more than he could bear, and he lived for 
days in a sort of drunken stupor. Later, in memory of his wife, he 
wrote a very lovely poem entitled “El Poeta pregunta por Stella.” 
Stella was the name with which Rafaela Contreras had, before 
meeting Dario, signed her contributions to his Salvadorian news- 
paper. In this poem, appropriately addressed to a lily, he inquires 
for the spirit of his departed wife: 


Divine lily, lily of the Annunciation, 
Prince of flowers, 

Sweet brother to the chaste, bright stars, 
Oh, April’s pride! 


Yours are the pale Dianas in the ducal parks, 
The necks of swans, 

The mystical stanzas of celestial hymns, 

And, on an empyreal plane, the virgins’ hands. 


Lily, upon whose snowy lips 

Spring plants her tender kiss, 

In your veins the impassioned blood of roses does not flow, 
But only the distillation of nobility. 


[3] 





Lyrical and regal lily, 

Born with the whiteness of the Host, 

With the whiteness of pearls, 

The whiteness of clean surplices, 

Have you seen, perchance, the spirit of my Stella, 
Because of whom, at times, my song is sad ?* 


It was not long, alas! until Dario had fallen once more into the 
toils of Rosario Murillo. He became her husband, having been 
tricked into marriage, it is said, by her two brothers. But he left 
her almost immediately to become Colombian consul in Buenos 
Aires. The Republic of Colombia made him so liberal an allowance 
for traveling expenses that he was able to go to Buenos Aires by 
way of New York and Paris. In New York he was entertained by 
José Marti and the rest of the Cuban colony. He undertook an 
excursion to Niagara Falls, but was disappointed in the phenom- 
enon which the poet Heredia had so admired. 

Paris was another story. Dario arrived there prepared to wor- 
ship everything that the Ville Lumiére contained. He became ac- 
quainted with Charles Morice. He thought that Jean Moréas, 
with his aristocratic nose, looked like a cockatoo. It was difh- 
cult for him to achieve an interview with the great poet Paul 
Verlaine, because both he and Verlaine were often in their cups, 
and their periods of lucidity failed to coincide. On the one occasion 
when they spoke together Dario indiscreetly murmured something 
complimentary about the other’s “fame,” whereupon Verlaine dis- 
missed him with a scornful obscenity. 

At length, when most of his money had been spent, Dario decided 
that it might be well to assume his consulship in Buenos Aires. Be- 
fore leaving Paris he attached to himself as valet and secretary an 
extraordinary individual whose outstanding characteristic was that 
he could furnish no references whatsoever. He was forever telling 
tales about his former life in Indo-China, which began: ‘One morn- 
ing in Saigon,” “That afternoon in Singapore,” or ‘“‘My friend the 
Maradjad once said to me.” This creature left him as soon as his 
consulship had expired and his money was gone. Meanwhile Dario 
had been writing, for La Nacion, articles on the literary celebrities 


4This poem is included in the collection Prosas Profanas. 
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whom he had met in Paris. These articles were republished in 
1893 as Los Raros, a volume which increased his prestige among 
the younger writers of Spanish America. 

Prosas Profanas, the earlier of Dario’s two great poetical collec- 
tions, was published in Buenos Aires in 1896. Its title, which was 
highly praised by Rémy de Gourmont, utilizes the contrast between 
profanas, meaning “profane,” and prosas, which, in the Middle 
Ages, meant “sacred verses.’’ This volume, like Azul, was a con- 
tribution to the Modernista movement. That is to say, it exempli- 
fied the influence of France on Spanish American literature. But, 
whereas Azul had resulted from Dario’s study of the French Par- 
nassians, Prosas Profanas sprang from his subsequent absorption 
in Symbolist poets like Verlaine. The success of the latter volume 
was promoted by an essay written by Rodo in 1898. Among the 
many beautiful poems contained in Prosas Profanas the most popu- 
lar is, perhaps, “Sonatina.” The following three stanzas will serve 
to illustrate its charming treatment of adolescent girlhood: 


The Princess is sad; yes, the Princess is ailing. 
Her strawberry lips heavy sighs are exhaling, 
Her cheeks have no color, no spark have her eyes. 
In her beautiful chair she sits hopelessly weeping, 
The keys of her clavichord silent are sleeping, 
And in its bright vase a lone flowerlet dies. 


For the poor Princess longs to have wings like a swallow 
Or wings like a butterfly, simply to follow 

The flight of the clouds in the distant blue sky. 

She longs to soar up to the sun with its burning, 

And then to swoop down to the sea with its churning, 
Or drift with the wind when too weary to fly. 


“Hush! hush!” says her old fairy godmother. “Listen. 
A knight is approaching whose golden spurs glisten, 
A sword at his side and a hawk on his wrist. 
In a moment this knight will be standing before you, 
Expressly to honor and serve and adore you, 
And you will have wings when your lips he has kissed!” 


La Revista de América, a literary magazine which Dario founded 
in Buenos Aires, was unsuccessful. He went, in 1898, on a trip to 
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the Argentine Pampas, where his health improved and where he 
was inspired to write some excellent poems. Financial difficulties 
induced him to serve for a time as secretary to the head of the 
Buenos Aires postal and telegraph service. At about this time it 
was rumored that the celebrated North American humorist, Mark 
Twain, was about to die. Dario was asked to write an article about 
him which, after Mark Twain’s death, could be printed in La 
Nacion. He wrote the article, submitted it to the newspaper, and 
then, on the strength of the liberal sum which he expected to receive, 
invited a number of his friends to an expensive banquet at the Café 
Monti. Unfortunately Mark Twain played a trick upon him. The 
North American writer did not die, La Nacion did not pay. But 
Monti presented a colossal bill.® 


After the Spanish American War La Nacion sent Dario to in- 
vestigate conditions in Spain. Arriving in Madrid in 1899, he 
talked with Benavente, Baroja, Jiménez, Valle-Inclan, and Una- 
muno. His impressions of the younger Spanish writers were recorded 
in an excellent critical work which was to be published in 1901, 
Espana Contempordanea. From Madrid Dario was sent to Paris to 
cover the Exposition of 1900. While there he encountered Oscar 
Wilde, who was living in exile under the name of Sebastian Mel- 
moth. Next he went to Rome, where he met D’Annunzio and kissed 
the hand of Pope Leo XIII. His articles on Paris and Rome were 
published in 1901 as Peregrinaciones. 

In Spain Dario had known Francisca Sanchez, a woman of the 
people, who was to be his companion more or less continuously for 
the rest of his life. In 1901 she gave him a son, Rubén Dario San- 
chez. This son, nicknamed “El Giicho,” became such a charming 
child that his father grew extremely fond of him. In 1902 and 1903 
Dario traveled in Spain, England, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Italy. This journey resulted in the publication, in 
1904, of Tierras Solares, one of his best books of travel. He now 
became Nicaraguan consul in Paris, and was sent to Madrid in 1905 
to participate in the tercentenary celebration of the publication of 


5 This was the occasion on which Mark Twain is supposed to have remarked, “The 
reports of my death are greatly exaggerated.” 
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Don Quixote. It was at this time that he wrote the two fine poems, 
“Salutacion del Optimista” and ‘“‘Letania del sehor Don Quixote.” 
] quote three stanzas from the latter poem, which was published in 
the collection Cantos de vida y esperanza: 


Hail, knight among knights and baron of barons, 
Prince among peers and peer of the princes, 
Master of men and true spirit of Spain! 

Today you are neither sincerely applauded, 

Nor tearfully pitied, nor even remembered 

By us, whose opinions you’d surely disdain. 


Oh, pray for us all, who are lacking in courage, 
Lacking in hope and in faith and in charity, 
Groping in darkness, unable to feel. 

Pray for those curious, pitiful creatures 

To whom it appears to mean little or nothing 
That they are the flesh and the blood of Castile. 


So pray for us, knight of the countenance rueful, 
Who nourished your strength with magnificent visions 
And wore little more than your pride for a helm. 
With a shield that is only as strong as a shadow, 

A lance that is almost as light as a sunbeam, 

You still can unhorse any lord of the realm! 


Cantos de vida y esperanza, published in 1905 in Madrid, is con- 
sidered by many to be Dario’s finest collection of poetry. In this 
volume Spanish and Spanish American themes predominate. The 
style is in general simpler than that of Prosas Profanas, and the tone 
is frequently more idealistic. These poems, instead of serving to 
introduce the technique of the Old World to the New, served to 
bring the spirit of the New World to the Old. Among them there 
is probably none more universally admired than “Cancion de otofo 
en primavera.” This ‘Autumn Song in the Spring’ expresses with 
tremendous power the plight of those who hear the call of love 
but who are too old, too tired, and too disillusioned to answer it. 
Here is a fragment of the sweet, sad poem: 


Youth, oh Youth, immortal treasure, 
Would that I had you with me still! 
When I wish to weep I cannot do it, 
But often I weep against my will. 
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So long have I sought for the lovely princess, 
Weary of waiting for me, her knight; 

But life is bitter and sad and cruel, 

And where is the princess who’s worth the fight? 


Alas! though I know that my years are numbered, 
Yet I continue to be love’s thrall. 

With hair that is gray and a step that falters 

I go to my tryst by the garden wall. 


Youth, oh Youth, immortal treasure, 
Would that I had you with me still! 
When I wish to weep I cannot do it, 
But often I weep against my will. 


In 1906 Dario visited Mallorca for the first time. In the same 
year he published a book called Opiniones, which contains critical 
judgments on Zola, Gorky, Gourmont, and Rostand. A little later, 
while serving as a delegate to the Pan-American conference at Rio 
de Janeiro, he indulged in an ardent flirtation with a Brazilian 
countess. Then, after brief sojourns in Buenos Aires and Paris, he 
returned to Palma de Mallorca. In Mallorca Dario visited the 
cave of Raymond Lully, the “enlightened doctor” of the thirteenth 
century. He searched for the haunts of George Sand and of Chopin, 
her tubercular lover. And, while living among the pines, he pre- 
pared a new collection of verses called E/ Canto Errante (1907). 

Dario returned to Paris only to find himself hounded once more 
by Rosario Murillo, who wished to assert her rights as his lawful 
wife. To escape her he fled to Nicaragua, which he had not revisited 
for fourteen years. She followed him there, and his attempt to 
secure a divorce was unsuccessful. However, having been appointed 
Nicaraguan Ambassador to Spain, he was able to flee to Madrid, 
where he arrived in 1908. Here he published Parisiana (1908), El 
Viaje a Nicaragua (1909), and Poema del otono y otros poemas 
(1910). Lack of financial support from Nicaragua, and perhaps 
also his own inclination, induced him to transfer his embassy to 
Paris, where he lived for a time with Francisca Sanchez and with 
his son, “El Giicho.”” Presently he was appointed envoy to the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Mexican independence, but the appointment 
was cancelled before he had proceeded beyond Vera Cruz. By 
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way of Havana he returned to Paris, where in 1911 he became 
editor of a new magazine, E] Mundial. The owners of this maga- 
zine sent him on an unsuccessful lecture tour to Rio de Janeiro, 
whence he returned to Paris weakened by ill health and dissipation. 
After a brief period of recuperation and repentance in Mallorca, 
he went to live in Barcelona. 

In Barcelona Dario was constantly annoyed by tourists and by 
those who wished to exploit his fame. In 1914, however, he pub- 
lished another volume of verse, Canto a la Argentina y otros 
poemas, which is by no means devoid of merit. At this time some- 
one asked him who he considered to be the greatest living poets. 
“There are only three,” Dario replied. “D’Annunzio, Rostand, 
and myself.” The World War had begun. Dario was persuaded 
to embark on another lecture tour, this time to the United States. 
The tour was unsuccessful, and in New York Dario contracted 
double pneumonia.® In April 1915 he hastened to Guatemala, hop- 
ing that the milder climate would improve his ruined health. One 
day in Guatemala the poet met an old friend named Soto Hall, 
who showed him a photograph of Amy Miles, the young American 
girl to whom he was engaged. Shortly afterwards Dario saw her on 
the street. He stopped and kissed her hand. After a few moments’ 
conversation he left her, having promised to send her a present by 
her fiancé. That evening he entrusted Soto Hall with one of his 
books, in which the delighted young lady read the following dedi- 
catory poem. It is one of the most graceful examples of occasional 
verse I know: 


To Amy Miles, a bride-to-be, 
I dedicate this treasury 

Of sentimental poetry. 

It’s very eighteenth century. 


With antiquated courtesy 

I beckon her to come and see 
These verses that resemble me. 
They’re very eighteenth century. 


6 See my article “Ruben Dario in New York,” Modern Language Notes, LVII, 8 Decem- 
ber 1942, 641-48. 
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I hope, indeed I hope that she 

May like my poems, whose minor key 
Recalls a courtly melody, 

So very eighteenth century. 


Those pretty eyes will presently 
Caress these lines, and probably 
Those lips will murmur, smilingly, 
“How very eighteenth century!” 


Poor Rubén, though still able to be kind and clever and charm- 
ing, grew steadily weaker. Rosario Murillo appeared and took him 
to Nicaragua. He died on February 7, 1916, having bequeathed 
the royalties from his books to his son, Rubén Dario Sanchez. 
After lying in state for a time at the university in Leon, he was 
buried underneath the cathedral, with a great white marble lion 
for his monument. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Charles Howard Candler, A.B. 98, LL.D. °42, 
President of the Board of Trustees of Emory University since 1929, 
was presented to the University at the Centennial Alumni Day ex- 
ercises, Saturday, June 6, 1936. The presentation was made on 
behalf of the Alumni Council, who had commissioned it, by Robert 
S. Parker ’05, and the acceptance by W. D. Thomson ’95, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Board of Trustees. The artist was David] 
Silvette, of Richmond, who also painted the portrait of President 
Harvey W. Cox, for which this was designed as a companion piece. 
An admirable likeness, the picture projects the seated figure from a 
flat low-toned background without detail. Mr. Candler’s portrait 
hangs above the stair landing on the delivery floor of the Asa Griggs} 
Candler Library building. 
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Grand Coulee Dam and the 


Columbia Basin Project 


By Joun H. Gorr 


John H. Goff, A.B. (Oglethorpe) ’20, A.M. (Oglethorpe) ’20, Ph.D. 
(Georgetown) °29, is Professor of Business Administration in the School of 
Business Administration. For the past two years he has served as consultant 
on industrial development problems in the Pacific Coast Northwest with 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 


6 ost AMERICANS,” a Westerner half-complained, ‘don’t 

M realize what a moose of a stream this country has in the 
Columbia River. It is one of our greatest assets, because it holds 
the key to another frontier.” The Columbia can well fulfill this 
prediction. Its large volume of water and sharp fall in descending 
to the sea, coupled with numerous advantageous power sites, make 
it potentially the leading river in the country for hydroelectric 
energy. Through the harnessing of this power for use in fully 
developing the Northwest’s rich agricultural, mining, and industrial 
resources, that river offers, as the Westerner said, an instrument 
for creating another frontier for America. 

Some of the potentialities of the Columbia and its tributaries in 
this respect are being realized through a number of private and 
public hydroelectric dams, notably through the big power and navi- 
gation dam of the Army Engineers at Bonneville on the lower main 
stream. Still other developments are in the planning stage. The 
most ambitious of all the Columbia Valley undertakings, however, 
is the coordinated, multi-purpose enterprise involving Grand Coulee 
Dam and the Columbia Basin irrigation project. 

This large-scale undertaking is becoming a reality, but because 
of the relative remoteness of the project from heavy population, the 
rush of events in recent years, and because of the fact that many 
people, especially those of the East and South, are unfamiliar with 
reclamation matters, the general public is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the details of this Western project to visualize its magnitude. 
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It is difficult to write of the development without engaging in tire- 
some superlatives. Suffice it to say at this point, however, that in 
conception, planning, and execution to date, it ranks with the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, the San Francisco Bay bridges, and 
the buildings of Manhattan as marking the sort of thing which 
characterizes America at its technical best. 

Although the Grand Coulee Dam-Columbia Basin development 
involves the multiple purposes of power, irrigation, and navigation, 
the basic incentive for initiating the project was a desire to reclaim 
more than one million acres of fertile but arid land which lies ad- 
jacent to the Columbia River in south-central Washington State. 
Interest in ways and means of converting this virtual waste area to 
productive use began as early as 1903. It seemed anomalous that 
so much water should flow unused by so much land of promise. A 
number of studies and investigations were made by both state and 
federal agencies of the engineering and economic problems involved 
in bringing water to the arid tracts. Several possibilities for accom- 
plishing this end were considered, but the plan finally chosen as best 
and eventually adopted called for building a large hydroelectric 
dam on the Columbia and using electric power generated on the 
site to lift water from the river into an ancient dry river channel 
known as the Grand Coulee. From thence the water would flow by 
gravity through a series of canals to the land to be reclaimed by 
irrigation. The accompanying chart shows the relationship of the 
factors concerned with the project. 

It will be seen that the Columbia River enters the United States 
from Canada in the northeastern corner of Washington. From 
there it flows southwestward, following a great bend which takes 
it first westward, thence south and southeastward, after which it 
makes a sharp curve backward before straightening out for the last 
lap of its journey to the Pacific. For a considerable portion of its 
course across the state it flows through a deep gorge in the lava 
plateau which is found in the central part of Washington. 

During the glacial period a great ice sheet, several thousand feet 
thick, moved southward into what is now north-central Washington. 
A tongue from this glacial formation spilled into the Columbia 
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Gorge in the upper part of the big bend and blocked the river, 
thereby forming a large reservoir. The melting of the glacier above 
the obstruction created a greater volume of water than the reser- 
voir could hold, with the result that the excess overflowed the left 
rim of the river’s gorge and poured southward over the lava plateau 
to rejoin the Columbia in its true course as the stream came looping 
back at the lower end of the big bend. This escaping water followed 
several paths, but much of it concentrated on carving a deep trench 
in the plateau beginning at a point just above the present site of 
Grand Coulee Dam. The impetus for cutting an exit at this place 
probably was due to the fact that a pre-glacial tributary of the 
Columbia had created a small canyon in the rim, thereby forming a 
relatively low spot through which the glacial melt spilled in seeking 
an outlet. Once an opening was forced, the glacial torrent eroded 
a deeper passageway. 

Professor Bretz, of the University of Chicago, is of the opinion 
that this erosion took the form of an incomparable receding cata- 
ract which ate headward from lower levels through the wall of the 
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reservoir." The reader who is familiar with Niagara Falls can un- 
derstand the principle of the action involved by recalling that the 
Niagara River is eating headward to Lake Erie leaving a gorge 
behind as it erodes. 

Upon the retreat of the glacial sheet and after the melting of 
the ice plug which blocked its path, the Columbia resumed its old 
course. The level of the river then dropped below the entry of the 
temporary escape channel. As a result, the latter became dry, ex- 
cept for a few small lakes which were left here and there in the 
deeper spots. 

The result today is a gaunt dry chasm that is fifty miles long and 
one to five miles wide. At some places its sheer walls of somber 
basalt rise over 900 feet from the floor. This unique physiographic 
formation is the Grand Coulee, which will constitute a principal 
feature of the Columbia Basin project.? 

If the Grand Coulee is considered as a natural key in the suc. 
cessful development of the Columbia Basin project, its man-made 
counterpart is the Grand Coulee Dam. Work on this mighty struc- 
ture was begun as a Public Works Administration project under the 
direction of the Bureau of Reclamation in the winter of 1933-34. 
In the initial phase of construction there was some uncertainty 
about the size of the dam and how it would be operated and admin- 
istered once it was built. The dam was started to be a relatively 
low structure, with the intention of making it larger and higher at 
some later date. In June 1935, however, it was decided to build it 
to the present size and height. In August 1935 the last question 
was settled when Congress authorized and adopted both the dam} 
and the irrigation project as a federal undertaking for construction, 
operation, and maintenance. The task of planning and administer- 
ing the development was placed in the hands of the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the Interior. 


1J. Harlen Bretz, The Channeled Scabland, International Geological Congress, XVI 
session, 1933, p. 4. The author says that this cataract, if reconstructed, would far ex: 
ceed anything on earth today. The water plunged 800 to 900 feet over falls that were 
five miles wide in places. 


2 The term “coulee” is a colloquial word of French origin which is used in the West to 
designate a gulch, ravine, or small canyon that is generally dry. The Grand Coulee, 
as its modifier denotes, is far larger than others bearing the name. 
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The Grand Coulee Dam is a straight gravity type dam; that is, 
it depends on the sheer weight of its 22,000,000 tons to block and 
hold the Columbia. It is the world’s largest man-made structure, 


being three times bigger than the largest Pyramid. It contains three 
and a half times the concrete masonry of Boulder Dam, a famous 


structure itself. Grand Coulee is 4,173 feet long at the top, 500 
feet thick at the base, and 550 feet in height above the lowest point 
of the bedrock on which it rests. It impounds a lake covering 82,000 
acres and extending 151 miles to the Canadian boundary. Two 
power houses have been built at the base of the dam, one on each 
side of the river. When ultimately equipped, each of the power 
units will contain nine generators rated at 108,000 kilowatts each.° 
The output of the two power installations when completed will be 
1,944,000 kilowatts, or 2,700,000 horsepower. 

This ultimate generating equipment will make Grand Coulee 
Dam by far the world’s largest single hydroelectric power installa- 
tion. It will exceed, for example, by more than five times the in- 
stalled capacity of Wilson Dam on the Tennessee River.* 

The first generator at Grand Coulee was placed in service in 
September 1941. Five others were installed and operating by Feb- 
ruary 1944.° 

During this period, except for planning, the irrigation phase of 
the project was held in abeyance. Work on the latter has now been 
resumed and orders have been placed for three additional genera- 
tors. The cost of the Grand Coulee to date is $181,000,000. 

It might be added that while Grand Coulee is a high dam with 
great storage capacity, water does not have to be caught and held 
for irrigation needs, since the greatest volume of seasonal flow, 
from melting snows and glaciers, is coincident with the irrigation 
needs of summer. 


Only one-eighth of the available water will be needed for irriga- 
3’There will also be installed three 10,000 kilowatt station service units for use in 
activities connected with operating the dam. 


*Wilson Dam has an installed capacity of 335,200 kw., and a potential capacity of 
436,000 kw. 


5 During the war, Grand Coulee borrowed two 75,000 kw. generators from Shasta Dam 


of the Central Valley project in California. These units are to be dismantled and 
returned. 
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tion. The main purpose of storage is to hold surplus water for 
release during the low-flow periods of fall and winter to deepen 
navigation channels on the lower Columbia and to increase the 
power capacity of actual and potential dams farther downstream. 
This control arrangement will double the amount of firm power 
which can be produced at the generating points below Grand Coulee 
by creating a more constant water supply over the year. 

It will be necessary to lift the water 280 feet from the Grand 
Coulee reservoir to start it through the Coulee on its way to the 
area to be irrigated. This task will be performed by a battery of 
twelve huge pumps, each operated by a 65,000-horsepower motor. 
Ten of the pumps will operate at a given time and two will be held 
for standby purposes. Each of the pumps will raise water into the 
Coulee at the rate of 12,000 gallons a second. 

The pumped water will pour into a 27-mile balancing reservoir 


which is to be formed within the upper part of Grand Coulee by 


building dikes across the bed of the chasm. By gravity flow from 
the balancing pool, water will then be conducted eleven miles to 
reach a diversion point of main distributing channels that in turn 
will lead it down through the irrigable lands. Various lateral canals 
will conduct the water to individual farms. The distribution system 
wil consist of a maze of canals, tunnels, and siphons. The network 
in all will consist of 4,000 miles of canals and five miles of tunnels. 
There will be sixty-six siphons. 

The shaded portion of the chart shows the location of the region 
to be irrigated under the Columbia Basin project.* The lands in- 
volved represent the finest and largest body of undeveloped farm- 
ing acreage in the West. The area is about eighty miles long 
from north to south. Present plans contemplate the reclamation of 
1,029,000 acres. This land will be broken down into approximately 
17,000 farms averaging about sixty-five acres in size. Ownership 
of farms will be limited to eighty acres for a single person and 160 
acres for a married couple. By control of the irrigation water the 





6 It will be noted that the term “basin” as used in connection with the Columbia project 
is restricted to a particular area, and does not apply to the entire watershed of the 
river as in the usual connotation of the word. 
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government can guide the development of the project. Limitation 
on land ownership is to be a part of this control, to foil speculation 
and to diffuse holdings. Each owner voting to receive water must 
grant to the Secretary of the Interior an irrevocable power of 
attorney to sell at an appraised value any land over the allowable 
acreage. The United States is to be first on a list to buy such excess, 
if it wishes to exercise that privilege. 

The total estimated cost of the irrigation system will be around 
$280,000,000 on the basis of 1940 prices. Land owners will pay 
about twenty-five per cent of this amount as their contribution to 
the development, while sale of commercial power from the Grand 
Coulee Dam will make up the difference. 

Six thousand property owners, possessing two-thirds of the land 
in the Columbia Basin area, have already voted overwhelmingly to 
be incorporated in the project and to accept liens averaging $85 an 
acre on allowable land holdings to cover their share of construction 
costs. On the other hand, holders of nearly one-third of the acreage 
involved in the project have refused to come into the plan and to 
accept limitation on the amount of land which they can own. Ac- 
cording to law, however, they will not be allowed to dispose of their 
land except to the government, which can set the price that it 
will pay. 

The amount which each owner must contribute to construction 
costs is governed by (1) the dry land value of his property, (2) its 
relative productivity, and (3) the cost of supplying irrigation facili- 
ties for his tract. 

Each farmer will be allowed fifty years to repay the costs levied 
against his holdings. Ten years of this time will be a developmental 
period, during which he pays nothing. Over the next forty years 
he will pay annually an average of $2.13 an acre. In addition to 
this amount his share of the cost of maintaining and operating the 
irrigating system, including power for pumping the water, will 
average yearly $2.60 an acre. This average annual total of $4.73 
an acre does not include interest on investment in the system, since 
the law does not provide for including such a factor except for those 
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owners who fail to pay their assessments within the stipulated 














period. gC 
On the basis of the types of climate and soil in the Columbia § a: 
Basin area, the availability of markets, and experience with other § w 
irrigation enterprises in the Northwest, it is fairly easy to predict J by 
the nature of the farming operations which will be carried on. 
Fruits, potatoes and other vegetables, hay, sugar beets, and grain C 
are among the crops that can be raised, while dairying and limited § se 
livestock raising can be counted among the other promising agri- § w 
cultural possibilities. ne 
Estimates of the ultimate population which can be expected in 
the Columbia Basin area vary widely. Calculations for the eventual § la 
farm population range from 25,000 to 85,000. An intermediate § in 





figure of 40,000 would be a reasonable guess. In addition to this J ar 
on-the-farm group, it is estimated that several hundred thousand § w 
will populate the towns to engage in service and industrial pursuits. J ty 

The ultimate date for completion of the Grand Coulee-Columbia J th 
Basin project is problematical. Work is now under way on several  o: 
important aspects of the undertaking, but future progress will de- | ol 
pend on the attitude of the Congress, changes in the general price } Pp! 
level, general economic conditions, and other relevant matters. 
Probably as much as fifty years will be required to finish the irriga-} V! 
tion phase and to bring the project to the fruition planned for it. ce 

According to the present schedule of construction, it is estimated J 2 
that 400,000 acres will be reclaimed by 1951, at which time water bi 
will flow in the partially completed system.’ After that date, prog- 
ress is expected to be slower and at the best is not to run over 
50,000 acres a year. Pt 

The Reclamation Service will not sell directly energy which 
Grand Coulee produces over that which will be required for irriga- 
tion uses. By executive order such power is turned over to the Bonne- tl 
ville Power Administration for commercial sale. This agency also 
distributes the power generated at Bonneville Dam. By means} 


7 At present special work is under way for irrigating during 1947 or early 1948, 5,397 fn, 
acres in the extreme lower end of the irrigable area. Water for this project will not 
come via the main canal system but will be pumped directly from the nearby Columbia. ve 
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of an extensive transmission system the BPA interconnects the two 
government dams with the chief cities of Washington and Oregon 
and with the other important electric utility systems of the North- 
west, both private and public. Its rates and charges are approved 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

As might well be supposed, there is opposition to the Grand 
Coulee and Columbia Basin project. This opposition ranges from 
senseless name-calling to the more reasoned positions of individuals 
who are against the undertaking on the basis of political and eco- 
nomic views. 

Some opponents look on the project as a scheme to subsidize a 
large group of farmers to start production of commodities which 
in future years may glut markets to the disadvantage of both old 
and new producers. Others hold states’ rights beliefs, and do not 
wish to see the Federal Government engaged in activities of the 
type in question, especially in the production of power for sale to 
the public. Certain people are willing to see federal development 
of power, but they have no direct interest in reclamation work, and 
object to shouldering a part of the cost of developing an irrigation 
project. 

Private power interests in the Northwest have been especially 
violent in their opposition. They claim a hydroelectric power dam 
commenced as a factor in a reclamation enterprise has turned into 
a giant public-owned competitor that is seeking to drive them from 
business. At the very least they insist that any power in excess of 
irrigation needs should be sold to them at the bus bar. 

The supporters of the Columbia Basin project and most pro- 
ponents of public power generation and distribution are vigorous 
in defense of the undertaking. They particularly object to selling 
public power at the generating site as being tantamount to giving a 
distributive. monopoly to private power concerns. They contend 
that there should be complete public control of power generation 
and distribution in the Northwest, to assure the maximum use of 
the Columbia in creating a modern frontier where cheap energy is 
needed to reclaim land that would otherwise go unused, and to de- 
velop the latest types of chemical and metallurgical industries which 
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depend upon vast quantities of low-cost electricity. Realization of 
these potentialities, they insist, will greatly develop the Northwest 
and in turn contribute to the advancement of the national welfare. 
And further, the proponents contend, the power projects and aux- 
iliary developments necessary to realize such potentialities are so 
huge and so interconnected in nature that only the Federal Govern- 
ment can successfully plan, finance, and operate such undertakings. 





Jesus to Mary 


By Evuis HEBER RECE 


Why stand’st thou shivering here so torn with fright, 

Why trembling hand, bowed head, eyes drowned in gloom— 
Why stand’st thou thus, as though the hand of Doom 

Had quenched all dawns in Sheol’s endless night ? 

Awake! Behold! Doubt not the holy sight. 

This murky crypt no more shall be a tomb. 

This day ’tis opened wide. "Tis now the womb 

Which gives new birth to Everlasting Light. 

Lift up thy head. Let courage raise thy voice 

To lead the chorus that shall fill with songs 

All years to come. All ages shall rejoice 

In this sweet hour that now to thee belongs. 

Weep not. For first on earth thy blessed eyes 

Behold today the proof of Paradise. 
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Joel Chandler Harris: 
The Poetic Mind 


By Juuia Cottier Harris 


Julia Collier Harris (Mrs. Julian La Rose Harris) is the writer of the author- 
ized biography of her father-in-law, THe Lire AND LETTERS OF JOEL 
CHANDLER Harris (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918), and 
of JozrL CHANDLER Harris, Epiror AND Essayist (Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1931). In October 1946 the family 
of the creator of Uncle Remus made Emory University permanent custodian 
of the manuscripts and other literary relics preserved in the Memorial Room 
of the Emory University Library. This notable collection owes enormously 
to the industry, enthusiasm, and knowledge of Mrs. Harris. 


“And I believed the poets; it is they 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity.” 
James Russell Lowell 


HE STORY, On the Plantation, and the novel, Gabriel Tolliver, 
Z gen the two works by Joel Chandler Harris which reflect most 
intimately his own life. Joe Maxwell is Joel Harris, as a boy, on 
the Turner plantation, and Gabriel Tolliver is Joel, the youth and 
young man, with his dreams, hopes, and bewilderments. One must 
be familiar with these two characters before one can fully under- 
stand the writer who is known to the world chiefly as the creator of 
Uncle Remus. Above all, one must know Gabriel Tolliver. There 
are passages in this autobiographical novel which draw aside the 
veil of reserve, habitually concealing the Harris that the public 
knew, and reveal him as a poet, a dreamer, and a mystic. 

The Prelude, which comprises the first fifteen pages of Gabriel 
Tolliver, deals with “a restless and a roving creature,” Dilly Bal, 
Housekeeper of the Sky and Guardian of the Stars. These he car- 
ries in a bag until the dusk of the evening, when he takes each one 
out, polishes it, and places it where it belongs for the night. Some- 
times he is a little clumsy, and then a star drops from his hands and 
falls athwart the heavens. 
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Dilly Bal was a very real person to Gabriel and to his playmate, 
Nan, and to her bodyguard, the little African child, Tasma Tid. 
On the Bermuda-covered hilltop, every fine late-afternoon, Gabriel, 
Nan, and Tasma Tid watched Dilly Bal hang the stars in their 
places. With his star-bag and his long sky-sweeping broom, Dilly 
Bal was the most faithful and punctual of visitors. The children 
were certain that, although he presided over the heavens on the far 
side of the globe, where the mountains, with their feet in the jun- 
gles, rise up and touch the moon, he would diligently replace their } | 
stars each night and keep the face of their moon bright, so that the § } 
velvety darkness of the Bermuda fields might be touched with silver. | 

( 









They knew Dilly Bal would hang the evening star where it belonged, 
while it was yet light, because this star was heavier than the others 
and more likely to drop out of his hands in the dark. 

If Gabriel and Nan could have remained children, Dilly Bal 
would have been the hero of the story until the end, but this could 
not be, for their lives soon ceased to be simple; many other people } | 
were caught in the loops and meshes of the tale and troubles came | | 
that were grievous, along with dullness and tediousness, those “‘es- 
sential ingredients of everyday life.” 

But, said the author, it was perhaps fortunate that the marvelous | | 
dreams of Nan and Gabriel and the quaint imaginings of Tasma Tid 
were not to be chronicled, for, he added, ‘the spinning of this glis- } 
tening gossamer once begun would have had no end, for Nan was | - 
an expert dreamer both night and day, and in the practice of this } 
art, Gabriel was not far behind her; while Tasma Tid could frame 
her face in her hands, and tell you stories from sunrise to sundown 
and far into the night.” 

Yet, happily for Gabriel, as for the youth Joel, the world of fan- 
tasy was ever to remain a real world. In later years, confused and 
weighted down by the terrible problems of war’s aftermath, Gabriel 
often climbed to the top of the Bermuda-covered hill of his child- 
hood to seek comfort and guidance of the stars. How plainly we 
can see this airy lookout, removed from the petty stir of the town. 
“Here the kildees ran, and bobbed their heads, and uttered their 
plaintive cries unmolested; here the partridge could raise her brood 
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We see the young man keeping vigil, as we read: 





in peace; and here the whippoorwill was free to play upon his flute.” 


“The stars rode overhead, all moving together like some vast 
fleet of far-off ships. In the northwest a huge star seemed to break 
away from its companions and rush hurtling toward the west, leav- 
ing a trail of white vapor behind it. The illumination was but 
momentary. The Night was quick to snuff out all lights but its own. 
Whatever might be taking place on the other side of the world, 
Night had possession here.” “Gabriel watched the village-lights 
go out one by one till all was dark; and the silence seemed to float 
heavenward, and fall again, and shift and move in vast undulations, 
keeping tune to a grand melody which the soul could feel and 
respond to, but which the ear could not hear. And at such time 
Gabriel believed that in the slow-moving constellations, with their 
glittering trains, could be read the great secrets that philosophers 
and scientists are searching for.” ‘To think of the old days some- 
times brought a lump in his throat; but the skies, and the constella- 
tions remained, and were as fresh and as beautiful as when they 
looked down in pity on the sufferings of Job.” 

Many times we find Gabriel turning in his perplexity to his world 
of books and to “his ever-faithful friends, the woods and the vel- 
vety Bermuda fields.” And we read that he had “a lively sense of 
their vitality. He was certain that the fields knew him as well as 
he knew them—and as for the trees, he had a feeling that they knew 
his name as well as he knew theirs.” 


In the preface to The Marble Faun Hawthorne laments the diff- 
culty of writing a romance about a country “where there is no 
shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, 
nor anything but a commonplace prosperity.” Yet Hawthorne sur- 
mounted this difficulty and produced one of the most poignant 
romances of American life through his ability to create a world of 
the imagination wherein are found the known, the half-known and 
the unknown, and “that penumbra of the mind itself, which is more 
poetical to us than any other.” This was Hawthorne’s true field—a 
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region of half-lights where “credulity and incredulity meet.” Like- 
wise, Harris, in surroundings commonplace enough to the average 
observer and in a period stripped of glamour by the destruction and 
sordid aftermath of war, found material for tales and novels which 
his poetic imagination enriched and transformed. These two in- 
tensely American writers, dissimilar in many respects, are funda- 
mentally alike in their appreciation of the provincial, and in their 
conviction of the kinship of all things. All matter was animate to 
them and so, with delicate sorcery, they created milieus that vibrate 
with life, and in this sensitive and responsive atmosphere their char- 
acters move, somewhat as did the denizens of a more primitive age 
who walked under trees that whispered and by streams that talked. 

This sense of the mystery of life and the aliveness of matter is 
found in all of Joel Chandler Harris’s writing. We read in one 
of his essays: 

“The farmer feels that he must have been born with the knowl- 
edge that the over-world and the under-world, and all the nooks and 
crannies of old mother Earth, and all the myriad secret and hidden 
processes of Nature, fairly swarm with mysteries, the solution of 
which would carry us millions of years ahead of the stupid guess- 
work of those who are fond of calling themselves scientists. . . . 
The Farmer knows and has long known that we have neighbors, 
and they the friendliest of all, whom the eye cannot see, and he 
feels as he walks about in his garden that they may be running 
behind and before him, or lingering by his side, constantly soliciting 
the recognition and attention that he can never give them until he 
becomes one of them.” 





This poetic vision is part and parcel of the story Aaron in the 
Wildwoods, the central figure of which is the son of Ben Ali, an 
Arab, who has been brought to the Georgia coast with a cargo of 
Africans and sold into slavery. Aaron is a figure of mystery, proud, 
solitary, utterly unlike his fellow slaves. He falls into the hands 
of a hard, stupid master against whose arbitrary discipline he rebels, 
and so he runs away and hides in the swamp. “The cowitch grew 
there, and the yellow plumes of the poison-oak vine glittered like 
small torches. There, too, the thunderwood tree exuded its poison- 
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ous milk, and long serpent-like vines wound themselves around and 
through the trees, and helped to shut out the sunlight. . . . The night 
birds gathered there to sleep during the day, and all sorts of crea- 
tures that shunned the sunlight or hated man found a refuge there.” 

The swamp that Aaron knew was the same swamp that the In- 
dians and the Spaniards had known. But neither Indians nor Span- 
iards had found it friendly. However, to Aaron it gave shelter and 
sometimes food, and its mysteries were his companions. He was 
safe there because he had the key to the swamp’s secrets, and very 
few were thus favored. The possessor of the key must be guided 
by the following counsel: 


“That which sleeps, disturb rot its slumber. 
That which moves, let it swiftly pass.” 


Of the friendliness of the swamp toward Aaron, the author 
writes: 

“‘HYe became as much a part of the Swamp as the mysteries were, 
entering into its life, and becoming native to all its moods and con- 
ditions. And his presence there seemed to give the Swamp new 
responsibilities. Its thousand eyes were always watching for his 
enemies, and its thousand tongues were always ready to whisper 
the news of the coming of-an alien. The turkey buzzard, soaring 
thousands of feet above the top of the great pine, the blue falcon, 
suspended in the air a mile away, the crow, flapping lazily across 
the fields, stood sentinel during the day, and the Swamp understood 
the messages they sent. At night the Willis-Whistlers were on 
guard, and their lines extended for miles in all directions, and the 
Swamp itself was awake and needed no warning message. Some- 
times at night the sound of Randall’s trumpet fell on the ear of the 
Swamp, or the voice of Uncle Fountain was heard lifted up in song, 
as he went over the hills to his fish-baskets in the river; and these 
were restful and pleasing sounds.” 

Out of this teeming, secret region, in the dead of night, Aaron 
would steal on swift, noiseless feet to the home of Little Crotchet, 
a crippled child whom he loved and who loved him. Swinging softly 
into the big oak tree under the sick child’s window, the slave would 
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glide up into the branches and thence leap lightly into the room 
where the little goblin Pain lurked—a grimacing /ittle dwarf in red 
flannel with a peaked green cap (for so Little Crotchet pictured 
him), who would squat on the floor until the lights were out, and 
then crawl into the bed and huddle down under the cover with the 
poor cripple. Only one person in all that region could drive away 
the goblin Pain, and that was Aaron. No use was it to stay and 
try to fight it out with the son of Ben Ali, for in the end, Pain would 
have to go, as Aaron’s hand, cooled by the night wind, stroked the 
child’s pale forehead or gently rubbed his thin, white little body 
until sleep came. 

Little Crotchet was not destined to live, and one night, in Aaron’s 
arms, with the music of the Negroes’ songs lulling him, his tired 
heart stopped. Big Sal, who had nursed him as a baby, was one of 
those who had been singing outside his room, and when his eyes 
closed in death she passed out of the house into the yard, and 
through the yard into the lot and through the lot to the Negro 
cabins, crying, “Oh, what a pity! what a pity!” 

“Over and over again, ‘What a pity!’ And the wind flowing 
softly about the world took up the poor negro’s wailing cry and 
sent it over the hill and beyond, and the outlying messengers of the 
swamp took it up—‘What a pity!’ And the Willis-Whistlers piped 
low, and the mysteries, swaying and slipping through the canes and 
tall grass, heard the whispered echo and sighed, ‘Oh, what a pity!’ ” 

The story of the Arab slave and the crippled boy is wrought in 
subdued tones. The mysterious murmurings of night, the lonely 
notes of swamp birds, the gray mist of moss-draped trees, the 
shadowy figure of Aaron, the pitiful patience and submission of 
Little Crotchet, the poignant sadness of Negro song—all are in- 
tricately woven together and patterned so harmoniously that the 
effect is symphonic. Here are music, and poetry, and infinite pathos. 


All of us who have had anything to do with children know that 
in their imagination they invest the world about them with human 
traits. The child who develops under normal conditions sees a soul 
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of friendliness in the flowers and trees and even in sticks and stones. 
He likewise finds an element of human understanding comradeship 
in the birds and beasts. This “primitive imagination” dies out of 
most of us when we come up against the hard facts and imperious 
demands of life. Stevenson truly says that a poet has died young 
in the breast of the most stolid. But the “primitive imagination” 
persists in the poet. 

I have tried to indicate the presence of this quality in Gabriel 
Tolliver and in Aaron in the Wildwoods. It is found to some ex- 
tent in most of Harris’s work and, of course, it permeates the Uncle 
Remus tales. Indeed, it was this quality of mind which enabled 
Harris to get at the essence of the black man, to interpret his quaint 
fancies and ferret out his secrets, and to capture the succulence of 
his humor and the heart-breaking humility of his sorrow. Who can 
forget Free Joe, that ‘black atom, drifting hither and thither with- 
out an owner,” lifted out of slavery by the testament of his master 
and yet a figure of desolation in contrast to his slave brothers. A 
master-stroke of poetic irony makes Free Joe the object of pity 
and understanding from two old “crackers,” Micajah and Becky 
Staley, types of “poor white trash” whom, ordinarily, the self- 
respecting Negro regards with contempt. After receiving a bit of 
hoe-cake or fat meat from this uncouth and illiterate old couple, 
Free Joe would take his nightly stand under the giant poplar, the 
trysting place to which his slave wife came from nearby quarters 
to make him a visit. But one night Lucinda failed to come, and 
weeks passed without any sign of her. She had been sold to a pur- 
chaser at a distant point by her hard-hearted owner because he 
detested and feared the presence of a “free nigger” near his planta- 
tion. But Free Joe knew nothing of this cruelty, and refused to give 
up hope of seeing her once more. In the lonely night hours, under 
the towering tree, companioned only by his little dog, Dan, he is 
seen as the pathetic butt of nature’s mockery: . 

“The ‘willis-whistlers’ would call and call, like phantom hunts- 
men wandering on a far-off shore; the screech-owl would shake and 
shiver in the depths of the woods; the night-hawks, sweeping by 
on noiseless wings, would snap their beaks as though they enjoyed 
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the huge joke of which Free Joe and Little Dan were the victims; 
and the whip-poor-wills would cry to each other through the gloom. 
Each night seemed to be lonelier than the preceding, but Free Joe’s 
patience was proof against loneliness.” 

-And finally, one morning when the sun was high, old Micajah 
found Free Joe still sitting under the poplar, his head fallen for- 
ward on his breast. The old white mar shook him by the shoulder, 
but got no response: 

“He was dead. His hat was off, his head was bent, and a smile 
was on his face. It was as if he had bowed and smiled when death 
stood before him, humble to the last. His clothes were ragged; his 
hands were rough and callous; his shoes were literally tied together 
with strings; he was shabby in the extreme. A passer-by, glancing 
at him, could have no idea that such an humble creature had been 
summoned as a witness before the Lord God of Hosts.” 

In the last analysis, great poetry is the most powerful instrument 
of denunciation. Could anything declaimed from the rostrum or 
spread far and wide under flaming headlines be as solemn and strik- 
ing a plea for the helpless and the oppressed as the brief, simple 
tale of “‘Free Joe’? 

I shall not dwell here on the plantation ballads of Joel Chandler 
Harris, for they are more or less familiar to all, and their racy 
rhythms and vivid descriptive qualities make analysis superfluous. 
These verses caught the public fancy from the first, and today, 
nearly sixty years after most of them were written, they still remain 
the truest, richest, and most spontaneous representations in song of 
the old plantation types. Most of the ballads are collected in a 
volume called The Tar-Baby and Other Rhymes of Uncle Remus, 
and to the earlier verses have been added.a number of later ones, 
among which are three which rank with the best American lyrics. 
These are “It’s Good to be Old if You Know How to Do,” “Uncle 
Remus Captures a Dream,” and “Baylor’s Mail.” In the first- 
named, an old Negro sits in the sun, recalling the past, with its pleas- 
ures and its pains, while the figures of friends and little children, 
long dead, crowd around him. As the old times, bereft of tribula- 
tion, live again in sweetness and beauty, he says: 
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“T kin set in de sun, 
An’ hear dem chillun, an’ see um run; 
An’ over de hills when de day is long, 
I kin hear de plough-han’s homin’ song, 
An’ in de creek bottom, go-bing/ go-bang! 
I kin hear de racket of de new-groun’ gang, 
An’ it seem mighty quare dat it come ter pass, 
Kaze chillun and niggers is under de grass.” 


And as old times and old friends cluster about the old black man 
dreaming in the sun, so a whole era of Georgia history, with its 
homely and its touching legends, its savorous and its vigorous types, 
lives again in the pages of Joel Chandler Harris. Here, once more, 
we see the poetic mind illumining and vitalizing history. 





On Rereading a Poem Written 
in My Youth 


By ANDERSON M. Scrucecs 


This is a scene I well remember. 
The woodland dusk comes back again: 
The trees half thinned in Mid-November, 
The trees-half thinned by wind and rain,— 


The leaf-damp paths, the naked scars 

On twigs stripped bare to bark and phloem; 
The style remains as once it was, 

But where is the man that wrote the poem? 
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The Arts from the Layman’s 
Standpoint 


By Matcoim H. Dewey 


Malcolm H. Dewey, A.B. (Allegheny College) ’04, A.M. (Harvard) ’11, 
Ph.D. (Chicago) ’18, is Professor of Fine Arts and Director of the Glee 
Club and Orchestra. The following essay is a condensation of the Presiden- 
tial Address delivered at the spring banquet of the Emory University chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa in May 1946. 


HE WORLD OF MUSIC, literature, and the arts is a world in 


which the inner spirit of man is intimately involved. The 
vitality of art is to be found in its effectiveness, in man’s inner re- 


actions to it. A work of art is not created for itself, but for the 
reactions which it occasions. If such a point seems vague and in- 
tangible, so are man’s inner experiences, which, however, for that 
reason we do not dismiss. The examination of a work of art has 
obvious value, since it reveals physical properties and organization. 
But to view art exclusively from this point of view is to end with 
formulas and abstractions, and to miss the soul of art itself. No 
autopsy has ever revealed the mystery of life. The mind may never 
satisfactorily define this inner principle. It is only necessary to 
stand in the presence of a work of art to sense its essential, living 
quality. 

It is fitting and proper for the exact scientist to remain emotion- 
ally detached from the objects of his investigation in the search for 
the facts and laws of the physical world which exist independently 
of man’s reactions to them. His concern is that the mind remain 
clear, free from the prejudices which emotional reactions engender. 
But a work in the field of the arts which does not move the beholder, 
it must be repeated, would by that very fact cease to be a work of 
art. A symphony which leaves the listener cold, having awakened 
no pleasurable reactions, fails of its purpose. The building which 
serves to exclude the cold of winter and furnish shelter against the 
storm, satisfies a human need, but it still remains for the architect 
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to build in a fashion pleasing to the eye and satisfying to the spirit. 
The impulse to go beyond mere utility and create in terms of beauty 
is shared both by the primitive savage and civilized man. Art counts 
definitely upon this emotional impact either as an end in itself or 
as a means to an end. Architects do not deny the practical aspects 
of their art; the poet too may have it in mind to present thoughts 
and truths acceptable to the rational mind. But the products of 
their imagination and creative genius by necessity must take a form 
and language which appeal to something more than the reason and 
the intellect. The sensuous and emotional qualities, the demands 
of the spirit, must be acknowledged as they are in normal human 
experience. The history of art reveals a constant pendulum-like 
swing between a greater emphasis upon the rational and func- 
tional elements on the one hand and the emotional and spiritual on 
the other, but never one to the complete exclusion of the other. 

It seems necessary to establish this essential point if we may hope 
to evaluate the position of the seeing and hearing public as of more 
than casual interest. Art is to an extent a means of communication, 
in which the creative genius seeks to impart the quality and nature 
of his vision and his conceptions to others. Without the existence 
of such a public, art would lack an incentive and a goal. It prob- 
ably would not exist at all. It is a point of spiritual contact between 
man and man, human to the very core, one of the ties which unite 
the human race even across the boundaries of time, race, and creed. 
We consider languages dead only when they cease to be speech— 
when men no longer understand their meaning. Life, for example, 
is restored to Greek at the moment the reader follows the ideas of 
Plato or the tragic experiences of Oedipus in the language in which 
they originally found expression. This communication is restored 
to life only in part when transferred to a language which the public 
may understand. Every form of art may to this extent be considered 
a language which has neither meaning nor purpose except as it 
reaches its goal and performs its true function. It lives in the re- 
actions it occasions. There is a quality in art and language which 
transcends itself. 
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Successful artists imaginatively project themselves into the view- 
point of the public. The successful pianist does more than sit at 
the piano giving expression to an inner feeling and understanding 
of the work he is rendering. He is one of his own audience, and 
therefore joins the public which listens to him. The painter busy 
at his canvas frequently interrupts his work to view it afresh as if 
he were the public and they the creator. His problem is not merely 
to have an idea worthy of expression, but to communicate it. One 
actor may feel as deeply as another, but the successful actor has 
the power to project his role through facial expression, gesture, 
vocal infection, or whatever resources he may have at his command, 
so that the audience may grasp it as a reality. Critics and historians 
of art have shown us the refinements which the Greek architects 
employed to soften a mechanical application of abstract principles 
or symmetrical relations and adjust them to the human viewpoint. 
These slight variations from the rule of thumb make the Parthenon 
a living human document which to this day, even in its ruined state, 
elevates the souls of men. True art rises above mere engineering 
feats or the cold perfection of a draftsman’s drawings. These are 
practical necessities merely. We are perhaps never more human 
than in the presence of great art; the greater the art the more one 
senses a universal quality which lifts beyond the particular and the 
incidental to the point where the spirit feels a sense of its own ex- 
altation and perhaps of its divine origin. 

It would be greatly to limit the realm of the arts if the public for 
whom such works are intended should be confined to technically 
trained artists or musicians on the one hand, or professional critics 
and scholars on the other. The number of laymen who read books 
or who fill music halls and theaters far exceed those who rank as 
specialists. In fact, it is unthinkable that a Bach, a Rembrandt, or 
a Dante should have created with the feeling that their work was 
effective only in the rarefied atmosphere breathed by a few experts. 
Nor would Shakespeare have sounded the depths of human nature 
in language rich in its imagery and rhythms for the exclusive satis- 
faction of fellow actors and playwrights, scholars and critics. This 
is the key apparently to what may be described as the layman’s posi- 
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tion relative to the arts. The larger public which gathered at the 
Globe Theater presented a cross section of the culture of that day. 
It was an audience who partly through constant attendance at stage 
performances had grown sensitive to the finer qualities of drama 
and the more profound utterances of the bard, but who also as men 
were prepared to accept the human appeal. It is not too certain 
that such laymen may not occupy the true vantage point from which 
art is viewed, and, if need be, judgment passed. 

It may be because of its fictional character that the world of art 
and literature at times seems to lack true substance and therefore 
to lie beyond the pale of the true and the practical. But the arts 
deal more immediately with truth than may at first sight be evident. 
The truth of art is not expressed either in definition, nor in positive 
statement of fact or abstraction as such. It accepts the reality of 
experience which is common to both life and art. The responses 
which life and nature arouse within us are themselves realities. 
The love of a mother for her child, or the reactions within the soul 
upon witnessing a deed of skill or heroism, are as much facts, 
though in the form of emotional experience, as the objects about 
us which may be measured and defined. This is life itself, and here 
the arts find their true habitat. Truth as such comes to light in 
the extent that the artist reveals actions of men as consistent with 
their inner being and following the direction which long experience 
with life itself causes an audience to accept as normal. 

In this motivation of the actions of men in drama Aristotle found 
that the Greek tragedians revealed a higher truth than recorded 
history. It is in the role of interpreter that the dramatist and the 
novelist must be given a position of importance. Within the time 
limits of a play or the covers of a novel we are asked to observe 
the progress of a selected group of personalities acting from the 
inner impulsions of their characters and under the stress of the 
events revealed as the plot unfolds. Here is a section of experi- 
ence kept well within the vision of the reader and full of human 
possibilities. Now truth does not consist in setting a problem and 
finding its solution. The problem play and the thesis play soon find 
themselves dated. When men so act that they follow the laws of 
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their own being, they are exemplifying truth. And this is the truth 
presented by the novelist and the dramatist. They deal with proba- 
bilities, not possibilities; they avoid the fortuitous. Clearly both 
the novelist and the writer of drama must equip himself with a 
profound knowledge of man and the world in which he lives. But 
he must likewise count upon an intelligence and a power of com- 
prehension in his audience if it is to grasp the essential truth which 
has been revealed. 

The “art” of a created work has an attractive power and a 
validity in its own right. It is not alone the subtle content of a poem 
by a Shelley or a Keats, or the tale that is told in drama or fiction 
that is the key to its final success. There is a power and a quality 
in language which facilitates the conveying of thought to the minds 
of men. It is no mere accident that the Psalms in whatever lan- 
guage they are translated reveal a beauty of rhythm and a richness 
of language which is unquestionably in the original and remains 
one of the main sources for their continued effectiveness. No one 
can do justice to Shakespeare’s command over language. It not 
only conveys the full power of his thought, but it has a beauty of 
sound and rhythm, a sensuous quality which makes it a pure joy to 
read. The poet and the novelist, like all artists, find it necessary to 
think in terms of those to whom their work is directed; there is no 
more positive means for art to find its way into the hearts and souls 
of men than by the very quality of its language and its sheer beauty. 

When one steps into the world of music and architecture one is 
close to the realm of pure art. For neither function nor intent are 
involved in the contemplation and enjoyment of such works in their 
highest forms. Here there is nothing external or extraneous to 
which to make reference, since in its most absolute form music is 
a structure of tones, melodies, harmonies, and rhythms, and archi- 
tecture has arisen as a thing of beauty in itself and not in imitation 
of the natural or the physical world. Columns may have once been 
the trunks of trees used to support a covering of timber or thatch, 
but now they are independent forms of beauty and elegance. The 
capitals of the Corinthian order may have reference to living 
foliage, but now they are stylized to the point of formal decoration. 
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The reason for the arch is forgotten in the sense of structural values, 
and yields to a feeling of dynamic equilibrium, and becomes a part 
of the linear pattern of ascending shafts and ribbed vaulting of the 
great cathedral. Little wonder that architecture is spoken of.as 
‘frozen music.” In music the titles of endless compositions indicate 
its absolute quality. The terms “symphony,” “sonata,” “concerto” 
—supreme creations of a classic age—have no reference save to 
the structural form. Such music contains within itself its own justifi- 
cation. Nor did the intrinsic value of music disappear when a 
Romantic age added a reference to extraneous subject matter, as, 
for example, the “Faust Overture,” the “Manfred Symphony,” 
“Harold in Italy,” “Death and Transfiguration” may still give 
pleasure for their sheer musical qualities. —Tschaikowsky admitted 
that his last symphonies had each a “programme,” but left this to 
the imagination of his hearers, relying upon the effectiveness of the 
music as such to win its way. 
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People have from time to time resented any movement which 
suggests art for art’s sake. Reacting against a century-long period 
in which the content of art, i.e., its subject matter, was considered 
of supreme importance, the nineteenth century finally revolted, and 
those elements which frequently contribute to make art significant, 
namely, its form, line, color, etc., became the chief concern of the 
arts. Painting in theory became a pure art, getting its cue in part 
from music. The artist painted in defiance of subject matter, perhaps 
irritating the conservatives by the blatant manner of his procedure. 
This led to abstract art, which in the midst of abnormalities offered 
patterns of color and form of genuine merit. One may not with 
justice assume a tongue-in-cheek attitude on the part of these men. 
Prejudice alone, due to long tradition, had raised an inhibition in 
the minds of the public against art in one of its purest, at least most 
abstract, revelations. 

But, in defense of the art-for-art’s-sake attitude, one may turn to 
the world of natural phenomena. The sheer enjoyment of Atlanta 
in dogwood time has no justification beyond itself. What is the 
“meaning” of the dogwood or its color? None at all. The signifi- 
cant thing is the emotional and artistic response it occasions. The 
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changing tints of the leaves, a brilliant sunset, the rugged beauty of 
snow-clad mountains, reveal displays of sheer color and form that 
occasion such reverberations in the soul of man that any artist or 
poet is justified in seeking effects of his own in offering designs 
enjoyed essentially for their pure color. The same person who 
rejects a modern Gauguin, Matisse, or Rouault may find himself 
thrilling to the stained glass windows of Gothic cathedrals in spite 
of their awkward two-dimensional drawing. The greater the ac- 
quaintance with art, the more clearly do its essential elements im- 
press the beholder in their own right. 

Into whatever consideration of art we may be led, we return to 
the fact that man stands at the center of the world of art. It is 
something man experiences not accessible to him in its fullness by 
the mere process of thought or reason. Whatever the work of art 
may be as viewed as an object outside of man, it has meaning only 
in the inner response of man’s nature, where the final contact must 
be made. The problem of art is not alone that of the creator and 
the performer, both of whom have an exquisite joy unknown to 
others ; but it consists as well in creating a world of men who become 
aware of the presence of the arts and react to their promptings. It 
is in this public, which may rise to high degrees of understanding 
and enjoyment, that the layman finds his natural place and contrib- 
utes his share to the furtherance of creative work among men. 
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The Nature of Mind 


By Mack B. SToKEs 
Mack B. Stokes, A.B. (Asbury College) ’32, B.D. (Duke) ’35, Ph.D. (Bos- 


ton University) °40, is Associate Professor of Christian Doctrine in the 
Candler School of Theology. Professor Stokes is at work on a comprehen- 
sive study of the empirical approach to theology. 


N” LONG AGO a student of technology and I were discussing 
the nature of mind, or consciousness. He urged that what- 
ever else may be said about it, the human mind is physical and not 
spiritual. When I asked him why he thought so, he said, “I can’t 
justify my position now, but some day scientists will prove that the 
whole mental life consists of chemical processes.” This is a some- 
what crude expression of a materialistic interpretation of mind that 
is current in our day. Among a certain group of philosophers, 
materialism (the theory that nothing is real except what is physical) 
has attained unusual refinements. Many others not trained in philos- 
ophy sometimes assume materialism to be true without being aware 
of what they are doing. Whatever the refinements or variations, 
we note a marked tendency among intellectuals to accept this theory 
without serious question. If we talk about mind as something “‘spir- 
itual,” or different from its physical environment, they smile know- 
ingly as though we were untutored in obvious matters. There was 
a time when people believed in the “spiritual,” but that day is past. 
Such a belief is no longer intellectually respectable. So they think. 

But what is the meaning of these terms? What do we mean by 
“physical” and “‘spiritual’’? A thing is physical when it is classifiable 
in terms of space and time. To put it a little differently, a physical 
entity is one that can be perceived by sense, providing the conditions 
of perception are fulfilled. For example, a stone has measurable 
dimensions. It weighs so much; it continues so long; it can be per- 
ceived with the eyes or kicked with the foot. A chemical substance 
can be measured and weighed and seen and touched. The brain of 
a human being can be measured and weighed and seen and handled. 
It can be dissected and the various parts noted. These are all physi- 
cal things. 
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A spiritual entity is one not classifiable in terms of space and | 
time, and not perceived by sense. If there is such a thing, it weighs 
nothing, cannot be measured, cannot be cut to pieces, cannot be 
seen with the eyes or touched with the fingers. A spiritual substance 
is an invisible, intangible entity. It is a continuing concrete entity 
not classifiable in terms of the spatio-temporal order. Though the 
concept of time applies to it, spatial relations do not. 

It is my purpose here to endeavor to clarify the issues concerning 
the nature of mind, and to show that mind is spiritual and not physi- 
cal. Inasmuch as one of the chief difficulties in analyzing mind 
grows out of prejudices and misapprehensions that keep us from 
thinking clearly about it, we deal with these as we develop our ideas 
on this subject. First, then, we shall consider a common prejudice, 
namely, the disposition to adopt a theory about mind for no other 
reason than that it supports religion. Secondly, we shall treat a 
fashionable misapprehension, that scientific method favors material- 
ism. Finally, we shall turn to an elemental confusion, that what 
causes or affects the mind is mind. 


A Common Prejudice 


Not infrequently the question concerning the nature of mind is 
decided in advance by religious beliefs. It is not my object here in 
any wise to belittle such convictions. I merely wish to insist that 
our view of the nature of mind must rest upon analysis of the mind 
itself. We are not to set out by trying to discover an interpretation 
of mind that fits our belief in immortality, or which justifies some 
cherished idea concerning the soul. Rather are we to seek the truth. 
And in the end, since God and the truth are on the same side, we 
serve religion best by becoming children of the truth. Religion has 
nothing to fear from the world of fact. It has everything to fear 
from the world of fancy. 

There is one point in particular that needs to be brought out into 
the light. It does not make as much difference as we might at first 
suppose whether the materialists are right or not. Those of us who 
are interested in Christianity often feel that much is lost if mind 
is thought of as physical. But consider this. We know there is such 
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a thing as love, call it what we will. We know there is purpose, 
hope, courage, intelligence, memory, sensation, perception, dedica- 
tion to what is considered holy. These realities are not changed by 
calling them chemical or physical processes. And if we find them 
in the physical world on the human level, why may not the so-called 
physical universe about us contain an ultimate love, purpose, intel- 
ligence? What difference does it make whether or not we call God 
physical, as long as it is his nature to love? It is simply a case of 
reading into the term “physical” far more meaning than we usually 
include in it. We haven’t time here to treat the theory which denies 
altogether the existence of such experiences as love, purpose, mem- 
ory and recognition, sensation, perception. For we are interested 
only in the facts. If we once grant these experiences to be real, the 
issue is simply a matter of definition. It may be unsound to call 
them physical or material, but it is not devastating to religious 
belief. Thus, from the standpoint of religion, nothing is to be 
gained by shutting the eyes to reality. Nor is anything to be feared 
from an analysis of mind freed from preconceptions. 


A Fashionable Misapprehension 


There are fashions in intellectual as well as in social circles. One 
of the most far-reaching tragedies of the human mind is that it has 
from age to age been under the sway of intellectual fads. In the 
later Middle Ages it was fashionable to reduce all subjects of 
thought to the terms of Aristotle and the Scholastics. While there 
were extraordinary minds who attempted to see things for them- 
selves, most of the intellectuals dressed their minds with the fash- 
ionable ideas. Even St. Thomas Aquinas, whose genius we recog- 
nize, was in no small degree so clothed. Today our intellectual 
fashions come from a bias in favor of the method of the natural 
sciences. Thus, a person whose training has been confined primarily 
to this method will tend to hold that mind is either nothing or it 
is physical. This will be his tendency, whether he has thoroughly 
studied the question or not. Materialism moves in the fashion 
parade quite naturally, and often without any real credentials. It 
fits easily into the social circle of accepted ideas. And few people 
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bother to ask what its claim is to this distinction. Very frequently 
it slips in quietly, surreptitiously, under the banner of science. All 
this takes place in spite of the fact that we cannot honestly give 
our approval to materialism on the basis of scientific method. For 
we cannot, by confining ourselves to what is visible, tangible, and 
measurable, decide whether there is an invisible, intangible, non- 
dimensional entity. 


There is the story of a distinguished professor of anatomy who 
began his course by offering a considerable sum of money to the 
student who should find anything spiritual or non-material in a 
cadaver. He urged that there is nothing to man except what is 
physical. All that we speak of as “soul” or “mind” is nothing but 
some phase of the physical organism. When a student once asked 
him how he knew this, he replied: “‘How do I know it? Because I 
have studied all parts of the body, including the brain and nervous 
system, and have found nothing but what is physical.” The student 
was much impressed by this answer. It was factual. It was em- 
pirical. It had a sound ring. But discarding sound-effects, everyone 
knows that the reasoning was utterly fallacious. The conclusion 
did not follow from the evidence presented. What may be justly 
inferred is that if there is such a thing as spirit, it does not disclose 
itself to the student who confines his investigation to anatomy. The 
error comes from the tacit assumption that nothing is real but what 
is physical. This mistake, so obvious in the story above, is often at 
the bottom of efforts to decide the nature of mind by recourse to 
the methods of the natural sciences. 


Herein we confront one of the most deep-seated prejudices of 
our time, namely, the belief that because no autopsy reveals a thing, 
no study of the nervous system discloses it, no microscope finds it, 
no spatial relations confine it, no balance weighs it, no mathematical 
formula expresses it, therefore it does not exist. This prejudice is 
all the more difficult to uproot because it is fortified by conscience, 
by the claim to intellectual honesty. It has the smile of approval 
of a large body of that clique of the cultivated and learned which 
in its self-satisfaction and pride shuts out the light of real alterna- 
tive positions. 
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This bias has gone so far in recent years that in realms like psy- 
chology and sociology there is a pathetic and almost feverish urge 
to belittle those writers who do not pattern their systems after the 
rigorous methods of the physical sciences. When we view the spec- 
tacle of confusion in these vital, indispensable, mental and social 
sciences, we do not wonder that Professor Brand Blanshard speaks 
of psychology as “‘threatened with ruin by technicians without vision 
and without philosophy.”’* Nor are we surprised to hear President 
Colwell of the University of Chicago say that sociologists are fast 
becoming mere statisticians. 

None can deny that scientific method as employed by the physical 
sciences is one of the crowning achievements of the human mind. 
It has done more to liberate man from ignorance and superstition 
with regard to the physical world than any other force. It has 
made possible inventions and discoveries of incalculable merit. It 
has dealt disease a mighty blow. It has reduced hardships and saved 
life. Though its fruits may be used to destroy us and our civiliza- 
tion, we cannot but view it as a world-shaking discovery which may 
yet furnish at least the material resources for a paradise on earth. 
Great as are these achievements, it does not follow that a method 
successful in one area is the only one, or even the best one, to pursue 
in another. At any rate, that issue cannot be decided by scientific 
method itself without assuming it alone to be valid. What, then, 
is the foundation for this belief in the all-pervading authority of 
scientific method? I think that analysis will reveal it to be not 
reason, but the fashions among a considerable body of the learned. 
Is it not this fact that puts teeth into A. N. Whitehead’s charge 
that the natural scientists are the dogmatists of our day? 


An Elemental Confusion 


Everyone who has a right to an opinion on the subject recognizes 
that whatever mind is, it is intimately bound up with the physical 
organism. This fact is so significant that a psychiatrist would be 
foolish to treat a diseased mind without studying and understand- 
ing the body. He is for his purpose acting wisely when he views 


1The Philosophical Review, 54 (July 1945), 354. 
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mind and body as one interacting system. We know that mental 
states are dependent upon the life processes within the body. We 
know that changes in the mind can be induced by chemical altera- 
tions in the body. Our world can be made yellow by our taking 
santonin; we can be brought to imbecility by reducing the body’s 
secretion of thyroxin; our minds become dull and indifferent when 
our bodies are starved. (On the other hand, the physical organism 
is dependent upon mind, and responds to its demands too. No music 
was ever composed, no books written, no pictures painted, no houses 
built, no ships constructed, no jobs done, without mind. We enter- 
tain a purpose and our bodies move in response to it. Mental facts 
are followed in a dependable manner by physical facts.) I am not 
in any wise tampering with the plain fact that mental states are 
dependent upon physical processes. 

But what must we infer from all this? Does this demonstrate 
that mental states are physical processes? No. It merely estab- 
lishes a causal dependence of mental facts upon physical facts. We 
are not warranted in confusing what makes mental states possible 
with those states themselves. A field of consciousness, such as a 
perception of a nice juicy steak, or an image of yesterday’s swim in 
the Atlantic Ocean, or the pull of a fish on a line, may be dependent 
upon physical processes without in the least being a part of those 
processes. An electric current is dependent upon switches and wires 
for its transmission, but that does not make it the same thing as 
the switches and wires. 

The elemental confusion, then, is between what makes mind pos- 
sible and mind itself. This confusion is clearly seen in the light of 
the following reflections: 

1. We can think of a mental state without in the least thinking 
of the body or any process within the body. For example, we can 
think of an image of a departed friend without including within 
that thought the least awareness of the brain or nervous system or 
any other part or processes of the body. Therefore that image is 
distinct in meaning from the physical processes which make it pos- 
sible. We mean two different things here: namely, the image, and 
the bodily processes which effectuate it. And whenever we speak 
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of them as if we confront only one fact, we are confused in our 
thinking. On the other hand, we can think of the body, or of any 
part of it, without in the least thinking of the mental states de- 
pendent upon it. A person could dissect the body of a Plato or an 
Aristotle or a Pasteur and learn no more about what they thought 
and felt than if he were dissecting the body of the meanest of men. 
One could study the nervous systems of Mozart and of Cab Callo- 
way without gaining the slightest insight into the feelings and 
moods that they experienced. The plain conclusion is that the 
nervous system, or the brain, or any other processes of the body, 
are facts distinct from the feelings, sensations, perceptions, images, 
memories, thoughts, purposes which they make possible. Thus 
what we mean by mental facts is not what we mean when we refer 
to the body or any part or process therein. 

2. There is in addition to the question of meaning a notable dif- 
ference between mind and body. We can view physical facts, such 
as the brain or nervous system, from different angles. But a mental 
fact can be grasped only from within. The brain has a top side, a 
bottom side, a right side, a left side, an inside, and an outside. It 
can be seen from any one of a great number of standpoints, because 
it has many aspects. So is it with the nervous system. So is it with 
any part of the body. But it is not so with the mind. My image of 
the waves breaking upon the shore is what it presents itself as being, 
and it can be grasped only from within. It has no top, nor bottom, 
nor width, nor any other aspect except that of being experienced 
and identified from within. Moreover, nobody can see, or hear, or 
taste, or smell, or touch an image, or sensation, or purpose that is 
within another mind. Indeed, we do not come to know our own men- 
tal states in this way. They are simply presented to the individual 
mind and known directly only within the confines of that mind. A 
feeling of joy over seeing again a long-lost companion has no such 
phases as characterize physical objects. As William James puts it, 
“the essence of feeling is to be felt, and as a psychic existent feels, 
so it must be.””’ We may conclude, then, that mental facts are so 
different from bodily facts that to call them physical is to use lan- 
guage without discipline. 


2 The Principles of Psychology, I, 163. 
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bene HER NOSE way up, Mrs. Trollope sneered again. This 
time it was the reading habits of nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans—‘‘the universal reading of newspapers.” Said the sharp- 
tongued English visitor: “If you buy a yard of ribbon, the shop- 
keeper lays down his newspaper, perhaps two or three, to measure 
it. I have seen a brewer’s dray-man perched on the shaft of his 
dray and reading one newspaper, while another was tucked under 
his arm .. . this, I presume, is what is meant by the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, so boasted of in the United States.” 

But even in the eighteenth century, with which this essay is con- 
cerned, and long before the appearance of Mrs. Trollope’s Domes- 
tic Manners of the Americans (1832), the newspaper reading habit 
and the number of newspapers available here were subjects for 
comment by foreign observers. A French visitor, La Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt, who traveled in the United States in the years 
1795-97, noted that at his stopping place in Marlborough, Mas- 
sachusetts, ‘from the landlord down to the housemaid they all read 
two newspapers a day.” Another, Moreau de Saint-Meéry, care- 
fully recorded in his Voyage aux Etats-Unis, 1793-1798 that Phila- 
delphia had “14 gazettes” including one French and one German. 
And Brissot de Warville, who had traveled in America in 1778, 
had been impressed by the quantity of gazettes in both Philadelphia 
and Boston. “The multiplicity of gazettes,” he wrote, “proves the 
activity of commerce, and the taste for politics and news.” Indeed, 
one investigator, Bernard Fay, in his Notes on the American Press 


*The author wishes to acknowledge his appreciation to the University of Alabama 
Research Committee for aid in a research project from which this essay stems. 
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at the End of the Eighteenth Century (1927), points out the “great 
demand for books and newspapers in America” and goes so far as 
to suggest that in the last thirty years of that century “‘the average 
man seems to have read more than was the case in Europe.”’ 

Yet paradoxically “the great majority of the people seldom saw 
a letter or even a newspaper,” or so Beveridge wrote in The Life 
of John Marshall. He was speaking precisely of the years 1783- 
1790. Even those Americans who did read the newspapers were 
more or less wasting their time, in the opinion of Henry Adams. 
For in his History of the United States during the first Administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson he vigorously voiced his lack of apprecia- 
tion of the American gazette around 1800. In Adams’s view, “the 
education supposed to have been widely spread by eighteenth-cen- 
tury newspapers was hardly to be distinguished from ignorance. 
The student of history might search forever these storehouses of 
political calumny for facts meant to instruct the public in any useful 
object.” 

The reader can readily see the implications in these various asser- 
tions and counterassertions concerning the role of the newspaper 
in “The Morning of America,” as Klingberg so felicitously phrases 
it. They raise the question of the nature of the newspapers them- 
selves. But more importantly they involve the whole matter of 
general culture in the formative and critical years of the Republic. 
Where, one wonders, were all those readers reported by the trav- 
elers? Who was Fay’s “average man”? And what about the fare 
offered in the gazettes? These questions deserve an exhaustive in- 
quiry. They can only be touched upon here. But they have great 
meaning for all researchers who speak about influences on the basis 
of their findings in the gazettes. For the number of readers of 
gazettes is a significant factor in the calculations of the historian of 
a culture or the historian of literature. They must know who the 
readers were and the nature of the reading. And since the news- 
paper is perhaps the least expensive form of reading matter, one is 
almost tempted to make it a common denominator of culture. 

Asa laborer in the eighteenth-century vineyard, the writer has 
fruitlessly turned the pages of these gazettes by the hundreds. But 
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he has also profitably plucked and culled from them many a choice 
morsel. He has traveled much to and from some of the libraries 
and historical societies where the precious papers are preserved and 
zealously guarded. He has known the locked cage, the dusty base- 
ment, and that greatest inducement to summer scholarship—the 
air-conditioned reading room. He has had to put up with bad 
lighting and noisy would-be genealogists. And yet his own appre- 
ciation of the gazettes remains undiminished. Their reading is 
often hard but richly rewarding, even if one does not find what one 
is looking for. There’s the rub! Researchers find themselves con- 
stantly reading interesting items which have nothing whatever to 
do with the business at hand. Fascination becomes the thief of 
time. For here is history at first hand. Here unrolls before one’s 
eyes the pageant of America, with the petty alongside the momen- 
tous and the trivial elbowing the important. James Truslow Adams, 
in a passage on the revolutionary movement in the American colo- 
nies, wrote that ‘‘as time passes, books remain, whereas the gossip 
of the village tavern and the unspoken emotions in the heart of the 
mass are lost forever.” But the newspaper also remains, thanks to 
the diligence and loving care of curators. And this writer believes 
that the eighteenth-century newspapers echo a great deal of the 
tavern gossip and record in permanent form many of the emotions 
of the long ago. He has, however, no intention of attempting a 
learned essay on the subject, being content merely to commit a few 
observations to these pages. 

These impressions and reactions derive from the reading of 
gazettes published in important centers of thought between 1760 
and 1801. They range from Boston to Williamsburg. It is believed 
that they constitute a fair sample, provide a nice cross section of 
the intellectual climate. It is hardly necessary to underline the crit- 
ical nature of the period. Around 1760 the colonists began ear- 
nestly to ponder the meaning of liberty and the English Constitu- 
tion, to meditate upon political principles. These were decades of 
upheaval, of changing institutions. They saw the writing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the War of the Revolution, the birth 
of the Constitution, the establishment of new governmental machin- 
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ery, organization of colleges and changes in curricula, idealogical 
warfare between deists and the orthodox, the introduction of politi- 
cal parties. And they witnessed the defeat of the Federalists by 
Thomas Jefferson. His inauguration as President in 1801 closed 
the first period of controversy over the Constitution. 

Starting with the Boston News-Letter in 1704, “the first regu- 
larly issued newspaper published in the American colonies,” the 
number of gazettes in this century was indeed considerable. Today 
serious students have ready access to great collections of them. For 
those published in New England, the libraries of the American 
Antiquarian Society in Worcester and the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in Boston are outstanding. Noteworthy also are the collec- 
tions of New York papers in the New York Historical Society and 
those of the Middle Atlantic states in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Baltimore libraries are rich in Maryland gazettes. 
A good and rich collection of eighteenth-century newspapers gen- 
erally is in the William L. Clements Library of American History, 
at Ann Arbor. And 4 Check List of American Eighteenth Century 
Newspapers in the Library of Congress, published a decade ago, 
showed this library then to have 506 files in its possession, contained 
in 1,520 volumes. Frank Luther Mott, in his book, American Jour- 
nalism (1941), has admirably described the history of United 
States newspapers from 1690 to 1940. And Clarence S. Brigham 
has smoothed the way of investigators by his great “Bibliography 
of American Newspapers, 1690-1820.” This bibliography, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
shows, among other things, the geographical whereabouts of files 
of these journals. Fortunately, this work is soon to appear in 
merged form. 

They were newspapers in knee-breeches. Henry Adams saw in 
them mainly ‘ta few dozen advertisements of shipping and sales; a 
marine list; rarely or never a price-list, unless it were European; 
copious extracts from English newspapers, and long columns of 
political disquisition.”” But they merit much closer examination. 
There were weeklies, semiweeklies, and dailies. Some were small 
in size, some large. They were uniformly of four pages, with a very 
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occasional supplement. The two back pages were usually given over 
to advertisements, to official notices and proclamations, and begin- 
ning in 1789, to proceedings in the House of Representatives. They 
contained matter of every sort: itemized offerings of booksellers; 
notices of ship sailings; recent arrivals of cloth, tea, wines; auc- 
tions and lotteries; runaway slaves and wet nurses. They were 
packed with the advertisements of vendors and were sprinkled with 
announcements of amusements, teachers, and medicine men. Here 
is a gentleman from the West Indies who undertakes to cure ‘‘Can- 
cers, Cankers, Mortifications, Fistulas, Polypusses, Ringworms of 
all kinds, the Gravel, Dropsy, Dry Gripes, &c. He also practices 
in every branch of Surgery, Mid-Wifery, and Physick.” Another, 
calling himself a “Surgeon Dentist,” offered for sale “Patent min- 
eral teeth, human and ivory teeth.”” He also brought from Paris 
“leather stockings, calculated for persons who have met with acci- 
dents on their legs.’ Advertisements of Frenchmen, eager to give 
instruction in their language, were commonplace. Sometimes they 
taught dancing and posture. One Robardet announced that “he 
will take particular care not to teach his pupils a dance, called 
MALBROUK, nor the FRICASSEE, called by some the jovial 
dance: He only undertakes to teach Dances and Manners, prac- 
ticed and followed in polite circles.” Advertisements described 
theatricals and amusements. For a fee, one could see an “Exhibi- 
tion of Artificial Chinese Fireworks, without Powder, Smell, or 
Smoke.” Or one could go to see Blanchard’s “great Balloon, the 
most voluminous that ever was in Europe, filled twice a day with 
atmospherical air.”” At the wax works display in Philadelphia one 
could even see a full-size representation of the guillotine “with the 
victim’s body on the machine and his head in a basket. This is in a 
separate room and is shown only when one desires to see it.”” The 
center of attraction, however, must have been “‘a very astonishing 
Venus, covered with a silken one-piece garment.” 

The inside pages were filled with all manner of things. There 
were helpful and homely articles on matters of practical import. 
There were frequent reprints from other American journals. A 
“Poetry Corner” was often a conspicuous feature. And bons mots 
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were interspersed among the articles. There were long columns on 
politics, at times highly polemical in nature. There were notices 
and reprints concerning crimes and punishments here and abroad. 
Gruesome details were not spared the reader. A reprint from an 
English source told of the fate of poor Mary Norwood, of Ivel- 
chester. Condemned to be burned to death for having poisoned her 
husband, the sentence was carried out before 8,000 spectators. 
“Nothing could be more shocking than to behold, after her Bowels 
fell out, the Fire flaming between her Ribs, and issuing out at her 
Ears, Mouth, Eye-holes, &c.”” The slave of a Richmond, Virginia, 
doctor who had merely procured poison for another to use got off 
much lighter. He was only “sentenced to stand two hours in the 
pillory, to have both his ears nailed thereto, and cut off, and to 
receive 39 lashes on his bare back at the public whipping post.” 
Everything got into the papers including fads of the times as re- 
flected in monitory paragraphs here and there. “A correspondent 
is surprized, that so many of the fair daughters of Boston should 
adopt the silly fashion of wearing their hats, as if they hung on one 
side of their ears. Do these young ladies know that in Europe, the 
Ladies of Pleasure are known by this signal ?” 

Space precludes much sampling of contents, but there are three 
characteristic types of materials on the inside pages which are the 
most relevant to the important question as to the real fare offered 
readers by the newspapers. One was the foreign news columns, an 
ever-present landmark. Such columns, reporting both hearsay and 
fact, kept the American posted on the latest English and continen- 
tal news—with due allowance for the time lag. How much was it? 
Atlantic crossings were of different lengths, of course, depending 
on various factors. However, an interesting sidelight on the speedy 
communication of those days is to be found in a note in the Mary- 
land Journal for September 22, 1789. The editor announced that 
he stopped this issue in the press to report the first news of the 
storming of the Bastille, which, he said, had arrived in Philadel- 
phia on September 18. July 14 in Paris, September 22 in Baltimore! 

Among the infinite variety of news contained in the “London” 
and other foreign columns there were occasional mentions of au- 
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thors and books. The writer has picked from these columns many 
references to French authors. While perhaps unimportant in them. 
selves, these little paragraphs quite conceivably may have helped 
to fan an interest in such authors as Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau, whose writings were being advertised by booksellers in 
the gazettes. The booksellers’ advertisements, incidentally, are all 
important cultural indices. As Howard Mumford Jones puts it in 
his book, American and French Culture, these “advertisements in- 
dicate the taste of the reading public more accurately than do cata- 
logs of private libraries, which represent individual preferences.” 

A second important characteristic of the inside pages were the 
articles dealing with political matters. The type of article here 
meant was well described by William Goddard in the first issue of 
his Maryland Journal on August 20, 1773. As part of his editorial 
policy he announced that “I shall always publish with Pleasure 
whatever is sent me in Favour of Liberty and the Rights of Man- 
kind, provided the Language is decent and compatible with good 
Government.” Articles in this category appearing in the gazettes 
were endless. They played a great role in the development and 
crystallization of American thought in this critical period. So did 
the pamphlets. But the gazettes reached a larger audience. It is 
the style, however, of the writers of these articles that is of par- 
ticular interest here. A contemporary reader of the eighteenth- 
century newspapers summarized it neatly in one line: ‘Their 
fashion of warfare is by quotations from celebrated authors.” This 
peculiarity of style is of capital importance. For in this way, ideas 
of many leading European writers were popularized in America 
in the latter half of the century. 

The third common characteristic was the reprinting by the 
gazettes of literary extracts. These the editors incorporated for 
the amusement or edification of their readers, and also, one sus- 
pects, to fill up the space. What is important, however, is that here 
is still another way by which significant portions of great books 
were brought to the attention of American readers in inexpensive 
form. Take the case, for example, of Montesquieu’s celebrated 
political treatise, the Spirit of Laws. If this classic on government 
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suddenly were to disappear from the world’s library shelves, a 
great portion of it, including its most important chapters, could be 
reconstructed verbatim from the eighteenth-century American news- 
papers. Gazettes even reprinted many chapters without acknowl- 
edgment of source. The fact of such practice dooms in advance the 
making of a trustworthy analytical index of the contents of the 
gazettes. The few master minds who could spot the source of any 
anonymous literary extract would not be available for work on such 
a project, however laudable in idea. 

The gazettes were published from Maine to Georgia. In Georgia 
there were two, the Augusta Chronicle and the Savannah Georgia 
Gazette. The exact number of papers published throughout the 
country in the period under discussion is not known. It is known, 
for example, that in 1790 there were at least ninety-six newspapers 
published in various parts of the United States ‘during some part 
of the year.” It is very difficult for Americans today to visualize 
the country’s population as it was in the eighteenth century. “In 
1790 there were but five cities having a population of 8,000 inhab- 
itants or more—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Charleston.’ Now in this year, year of the first census, the total 
of persons in the United States who were enumerated was 3,929,- 
214. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, in 1790, 
had a “combined population . . . less than 100,000, forming but 2.4 
per cent of the population of the Republic.” Quotations and figures 
are from an official government publication, 4 Century of Popula- 
tion Growth in the United States, 1790-1900 (1909). In size, the 
urban population was truly trifling in comparison with the rural. 
As great centers of thought and leadership, however, it is scarcely 
necessary to comment on the overwhelming importance of the cities. 
These population figures shed no light on adult literacy. But ac- 
cording to this census, New York was the largest, having a popula- 
tion within the city itself of 32,305. Philadelphia was next, with 
28,522 in the city proper. And Boston, counting only the area of 
the city, came third with 18,038. 

In spite of the populations, even the principal newspapers in 
these cities had rather small circulations. It is true that in both 
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Boston and Philadelphia, for example, more than one newspaper 
was being published at this time. The chief Philadelphia organs 
in the nineties were the rival dailies, the Aurora General Adver- 
tiser and the Gazette of the United States. Of the Aurora Henry 
Adams wrote that “between 1795 and 1800 it was the leading 
newspaper of the United States, and boasted in 1802 of a circula- 
tion of four thousand copies, at least half of which its rivals declared 
to be imaginary.”’ Of all the United States papers in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, according to Mott’s study, the Boston 
Columbian Centinel, a semiweekly, “probably topped the list, with 
over 4,000.” And Mott adds that for the whole country “the aver- 
age for dailies, semiweeklies, and weeklies was very low even at 
the end of the century—perhaps between 600 and 700.” Of course 
more people read newspapers than subscribed for them. The most 
liberal estimates, nevertheless, appear trivial when compared with 
the total population figure of 3,929,214. 

The conclusion is self-evident. Comparatively few Americans 
read the newspapers. And the corollary is also obvious. Among 
that very small group of Americans who did read them were to be 
found the moulders of opinion, the men of influence. In their group 
was a smaller, even more select group of readers—the readers of 
books, pamphlets, and magazines. Circulation figures for the mag- 
azines, then as now, a second form of inexpensive regular reading 
matter, throw additional light on the importance of the gazettes. 
Concerning the magazine figures, Lyon N. Richardson, in 4 His- 
tory of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789 (1931), writes 
that “only occasionally did subscription lists attain one thousand 
to sixteen hundred names, and probably the average list did not ex- 
ceed beyond five hundred; so doubtless the total copies of maga- 
zines printed at any one time did not exceed twenty-five hundred 
until the decade of the 1780’s, when the lists expanded rapidly and 
the number of magazines increased.” 

Magazines and newspapers rather frequently reprinted articles 
and essays from one another. A pertinent example was the lengthy 
essay, “Thoughts on American Newspapers,” reprinted from the 
New York Magazine by the Gazette of the United States on No- 
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vember 27, 1800. The editor of this Gazette, John Ward Fenno, 
had already published in this paper for March 4, 1799, his own 
stinging observations on “‘the influence of newspapers and the dearth 
of literature.” And concerning this influence another editor, Wil- 
liam Cobbett, in announcing in Fenno’s paper on February 1, 1797, 
his intention to publish Porcupine’s Gazette to combat the pro- 
French gazettes, had written that “thousands who read them read 
nothing else.”” He added that “books, or periodical publications in 
the form of books, may be of some service, but are by no means a 
match for their flying folios.” Discussion of the partisan press has 
no place here. But one of the observations which did escape John 
Fenno in his vitriolic attack on the American press is most apropos: 
“More than nine-tenths of the scanty literature of America is made 
up of newspaper reading; this powerful fact, one would imagine, 
should induce a severe attention to the nature of that sole medium 
of instruction and information.” 
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Warm Springs in 1895 


In the spring of 1895, Atlanta, Georgia, and the Southeast were looking for- 
ward with pleasurable anticipation to the influx of visitors for the Cotton 
States and International Exposition, to open in Atlanta’s Piedmont Park on 
September 18. Chief among preparations was a general readying of show 
places and resorts which might attract the Northern tourist to linger on into 
the winter. Much attention was given to this subject in the columns of THE 
ConstTiTuTION. In the issue of that newspaper for Sunday, May 26 (>. 10, 
col. 1), there is a signed article by Joel Chandler Harris on Warm Springs 
and its hotel. It is an indubitable puff, and some time later it was reprinted 
as a leaflet for advertising purposes. The leaflet consists of four pages, ca. 
614"x474", neatly printed, with the type set within red ruled borders. It is a 
suggestive fact that although the newspaper article is copied entire, there are 
a number of small variations which are obviously corrections, and the punctu- 
ation is more careful. One cannot help wondering whether the author may 
not have furnished his host, Mr. Davis, with a revised text. The leaflet, since 
it was an ephemeral publication in the first place, must now be excessively rare. 
It may be that the copy in the Joel Chandler Harris Collection of the Emory 
University Library, which is here reproduced, is unique. At this time, when 
Warm Springs has achieved a national and international reputation because 
of the Warm Springs Foundation for the study and treatment of infantile 
paralysis, and there is talk of making it a national memorial to its great patron, 
the late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it is interesting to see what 
might be said for the resort of fifty years ago by so sympathetic a visitor as 
Joel Chandler Harris. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 





WRITES INTERESTINGLY OF THE WARM SPRINGS OF 
MERIWETHER CounTY, GEORGIA. 


Extract from the Atlanta Constitution. ] 


It is not an easy matter, even in this large country of ours, to 
find an ideal summer resort—a place where the weary may renew 
their vitality, where the afflicted may find a remedy, and where 
pleasure-seekers may discover fresh diversions. These elements are 
apt to clash when they meet. Their interests are wide apart. The 
result is that, in the ordinary run of events at the average summer 
resort, there is a constant jar between these elements. 

I had long sought for a place where I might rest myself if I 
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chose, enjoy myself if I felt in the humor, or renew my energies if I 
found them waning. In fine, I sought a place where I could freely 
surrender myself to every passing mood, sure that no element of 
discord would enter. Talking over the matter with a lady who is as 
wise as she is charming, she asked me if I had ever been to Warm 
Springs in Meriwether county. 1 had not, whereupon the lady 
replied: 

“IT wonder at that. The place is at your very door.” 

So she told me about it. Her great grand-mother had visited the 
spring; therefore it had the stamp of age. She, herself had spent 
some happy hours there, as she said, therefore the place had the 
approval of the most charming of our modern spirits. So what else 
could I do but seek it out? 

And there was not much seeking to do. A pleasant ride of three 
hours from Atlanta, a brisk swing of half-a-mile up a spur of Pine 
Mountain in an old-fashioned stage-coach, and there you are, in 
front of an airy hotel that has been planted on the crest of the 
mountain spur. 

It is a lovely spot, and such improvements as are necessary have 
been ordered with a taste and foresight that leave nothing to be 
desired. All the more prosaic accompaniments of such a resort have 
been dealt with in a way to excite admiration. The vegetable garden, 
the stables and the like are all hid behind the hill, and there is 
nothing tame or commonplace in the surroundings. Even the ball- 
room has been disposed of in a way that prevents the music and 
laughter from disturbing those who desire to be left to their own 
meditations. 

The hotel is fronted and flanked by comfortable white cottages, 
and the distances between each and all are liberal enough to suit 
those who enjoy quietude, even at a pleasure resort, and yet not far 
enough away to prevent them from catching the echoes of happiness. 
The wide square enclosed by the hotel and cottages is laid out in 
pleasant winding walks, adorned with flowers and beautified by a 
velvety turf of bermuda. 

On every side the primeval forests stand. In one direction, the 
spur of the mountain suddenly dips into a most picturesque valley. 
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Where the mountain dips the deepest, a wonderful spring gushes 
forth from the rocks. The volume of water is calculated to inspire a 
thoughtful man with awe. It is sufficient to form a large creek, and 
is clear with a clearness that gives a prismatic tinge to the sand 
and rocks over which it flows. At the point of issue it has been 
caught and controlled. It is made to do duty in an elegant bath- 
house in which are private baths and swimming pools for ladies and 
gentlemen. For experienced swimmers a welcome addition to the 
other attractions has been made in the shape of a swimming pool one 
hundred and fifty feet long, by fifty feet wide, and five feet deep. 

The most remarkable thing about the water is not the volume 
that gushes forth from the mountain-side, extraordinary as that 
feature is, but the temperature. It is this temperature, which never 
varies winter or summer, that gives the Spring its name. This can 
best be described by a recent experiment. During the past winter, 
the thermometer registered 10 degrees in the open air. Placed in a 
bath-room, which was well ventilated, it rose to 70°. This difference 
in the temperature was made by the vapor rising from the water. 
Placed in the water itself, the mercury rose to 90°, there being a 
difference of 80 degrees between the temperature of the air and 
that of this extraordinary water. 

Held against the sun, a glass of this water is seen to be full of 
the most minute globules that rise to the surface, giving to the 
liquid the sparkle of some rare wine. In the coldest weather no fire 
is necessary to make the bath-rooms comfortable. The water ex- 
hales a vapor that it more grateful to the bather than the radiation 
of a grate or stove. This being so, and now that the hotel will be 
kept open at all seasons, Warm Springs will become famous as a 
winter resort for tourists from the north, who are on their way to 
and from Florida. These travelers will not only see one of the most 
remarkable natural curiosities in the world, but will get the benefit 
of the most delicious bathing to be found on the continent. 

The waters have strong medicinal properties, having been found 
to be a certain cure for various forms of rheumatism, and all man- 
ner of skin diseases, dyspepsia, kidney and liver troubles. Thus they 
are a delight to the mere pleasure-seeker and a boon to the afflicted. 
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I hear that Mr. Davis, the proprietor, is arranging to keep this 
wonderful resort open next fall and winter. This will give northern 
visitors to the Atlanta exposition an opportunity to rest and refresh 
themselves in a manner new to their experience. 

Mr. Davis, the proprietor of the hotel deserves a word by him- 
self. He is a type of two or three characters in one. He is a college- 
bred man, and he has builded on this foundation by travel and 
experience. He is a successful farmer. He is a successful business 
man. Above all, he is a successful hotel man. Withal, he is fond of 
horses and dogs, and is noted in the region that gave Hodo, the 
great fox-hound, to the history of hunting, as one of the most 
enthusiastic of fox hunters. 

Such a man must, in the nature of things, be possessed of a 
marked individuality. That of Mr. Davis is shown in everything 
he takes hold of. He has the knack of doing the right thing at the 
right time and in the right way. The service at his hotel is better 
disciplined than any that has ever come under my observation. It is 
more exact than clockwork. Clocks sometimes stop, or get out of 
order and fail to keep time. Nothing of this sort happens at the 
Warm Springs Hotel. 

I say nothing of the magnificent drives and riding-paths that are 
to be found on the upper levels of Pine Mountain, or of the wonder- 
ful scenery that spreads out before the eye like a huge panorama. 
There are hunters and roadsters at hand in the stables, and the 
guests need not be of an adventurous turn to find out these beauties 
for themselves. 

I can only add that I am glad I found this remarkable spot, and 
that I have enjoyed its attractions to the utmost. Heaven willing, 
I shall enjoy them again, for they are of such a character that 
monotony can not venture within a dozen miles of the place. Against 
such an invasion Nature has set up her everlasting sentinels. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 








EDITORIAL 


Scientists, churchmen, and many others have joined political spokes- 
men in recent months in demanding that world order be established 
to prevent atomic annihilation. Orderliness in the world of nature 
is expected. Stars follow laws of motion; their appearances and 
reappearances are predictable. Chemical elements form combina- 
tions in accordance with known laws. Orderliness has not been 
established in world political affairs; there are no effective, world, 
man-made laws. 

Human conduct and national behavior in world affairs are not 
predictable. Men are possessed of emotions, prejudices, and intel- 
ligence which make much of their conduct arbitrary, whimsical, 
selfish—the prodact of individual or of group choice. Even if it 
could be done, it would not be desirable to make the conduct of 
human groups as predictable as are the movements of the stars and 
the combinations of chemicals. To make of world politics a pre- 
dictable science like astronomy, would reduce men to bodies as un- 
human and as devoid of individual choice as are the stars. 

Man-made laws have restricted the area in which individuals 
may give unrestrained expression to emotions, prejudices, and even 
to intelligent choices. Laws against murder are backed up with 
police force. Laws are made and enforced, in America, by govern- 
mental agencies set up by the people, under their constitutions. 
Americans believe that government should not be totalitarian; that 
constitutions should not set up governmental agencies with unlim- 
ited authority, but that bills of rights should preserve some areas of 
life in which the individual is free to act without governmental in- 
tervention. The constant governmental problem of every genera- 
tion is the proper balancing of individual freedom with govern- 
mental authority. 

Many Americans have given too little thought to the necessity 
of balancing freedom and authority. Democracy has been confused 
with anarchy, the absence of authority. Overemphasis on un- 
restrained individual conduct has been witnessed in some of our 
homes, our public schools, our colleges, our labor unions, and our 
political groups. Too little attention has been given to having every 
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individual realize that some of his conduct must be predictable 
(restrained) in order that other individuals may not be hurt. If 
this fundamental lesson were learned by individuals in all Ameri- 
can homes and schools, the balancing of freedom with authority on 
higher levels and in larger groups would not be so difficult. 

The State of Georgia has suffered in recent months because of 
factional, emotional, and prejudiced actions of groups and individ- 
uals seeking control of the state government. Georgia would be 
more highly respected as a state if her government had been more 
orderly, more predictable, if individuals had been less unrestrained. 
Labor unions in the United States in the past year have threatened 
the health and the lives of millions, in the name of freedom for their 
organizations. Americans must distinguish between anarchy and 
the type of freedom in which America believes, freedom under law. 
The authority of government must make the conduct of Georgia 
politicians and of American labor leaders predictable in certain 
areas of life. 

If atomic annihilation is to be avoided, national groups must be 
so restrained that their conduct will be predictable, at least with 
reference to the use of atomic power. To achieve such predictabil- 
ity, some world, man-made law is necessary. Setting up such law 
would be a departure from the generally accepted condition of in- 
ternational anarchy—a condition which will continue to exist so 
long as it is insisted that national sovereignty guarantees un- 
restrained choice to each individual nation. 

The problem faced in the home, the school, the church, the col- 
lege, the labor union, the state, and in national and world politics 
is not that of choosing either freedom or authority; it is that of 
choosing both some freedom and some authority, of balancing free 
choice with restrained action. Parents and educators need the help 
of the best minds in the present and in future generations to lead 
individuals to appreciate the necessity for such a balance. If indi- 
viduals learn to appreciate this necessity, possibly nations of indi- 
viduals will be able to work out a combination of freedom and 
authority which will outlaw atomic warfare without bringing world 
totalitarianism. W.B.S. 
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The Theology of John Wesley 


A Review by Francis J. McConneELL 


Francis J. McConnell, A.B. (Ohio Wesleyan) ’94, 8.T.B. (Boston Univer. we. 
sity)’97, Ph.D. (Boston University) ’99, D.D. (Ohio Wesleyan) ’05% a sit 
(Yale) ’30, LL.D. (Wesleyan) ’09 (Boston University) ’29, at his retire. terh 
ment in 1943 was Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop § ©" 
McConnell lectured on Christianity and World Problems in the School for ford 
Urban Ministers of the Candler School of Theology during August 1946, 





This book’ is remarkable for more reasons than can be discussed in the limits § Chi 
of a review article. It is remarkable chiefly for its firm seizure and adequate § lian 
treatment of Wesley’s doctrine of justification by faith, the essential center § gle 
from which practically all else in Wesley’s thought is to be estimated. Dr. § cen: 
Cannon does not attempt to write what might be called a “personal” biography, § tak 
but he does show, or at least imply, that there is much in Wesley’s own char- § say: 
acter, and in incidents of his career, that cannot be well understood without § not 
reference to this fundamental doctrine. The Wesley home was one of severity § had 
in religious thought and practice. The extent to which alert and questioning § not 
youthful minds react against hard religious conceptions as taught by sternly § wh 
conservative parents is, or used to be, a common enough religious problem, , 
and the parents of John Wesley were conservative. As far as justification by 
faith was concerned, they evidently held that faith and works are “essentially 
the same.” They held to the idea that faith is not “a free gift of God im- 
planted in the human soul” but rather “a human act and takes its place among Lu 
the works of moral endeavor.” There is no evidence that John Wesley ever 
thought that the teaching of his parents was too stern. He responded with 
earnest desire to make his own life worthy down to the last detail made pos J ¢} 
sible through the free gift of God. Indeed in his own religious practices he 
was much sterner with himself than his parents had ever been with him. 

Dr. Cannon renders fine service in putting Wesley’s conceptions in their | w 
largest setting. The Wesley home was an exceptional place for wide-ranging 
theological discussion. Samuel and Susannah had read the outstanding Chris- 
tian theologians of the earlier as well as of the later Christian periods, and J 4, 
the young Wesley heard their discussions. It has seemed to me that John 
Wesley had, if anything, too large a regard for the Primitive Church. In 
passages here and there he seems to think that the Primitive Church was final 
authority as to Christian life and thought. In any case he declares in 1789: § 4, 
“From a child I was taught . . . to esteem the primitive Fathers . . . and next 
after the primitive church to esteem our own, the Church of England.” A 





range of reading and discussion that travels over and through the theological : 
problems of eighteen centuries must not be left out in studying the Wesleyan J} ,; 
conceptions. ‘ 

Thorough as was the religious training in Wesley’s home, that training did § } 
not carry Wesley beyond self-love, which, it must be said, was to show itself § , 
1The Theology of John Wesley. With Special Reference to the Doctrine of Justifica- ; 


tion. By William Ragsdale Cannon. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 
284 pp. $2.50. 
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in complete love for God. The other half of the double commandment by 
Jesus, namely to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, was, to quote Cannon, im- 
portant only in so far as it “contributed to his own salvation.” There is no 
reason to doubt Wesley’s nobleness of aim here. By the way, we come upon 
almost a casual reference to a peculiar notion of Tyerman about a stage in 
Wesley’s life in which he—Tyerman—was convinced that Wesley had been 
asinner. The period was that of Wesley’s attendance as a pupil at the Char- 
terhouse School. Inasmuch as Tyerman could not find anything in Wesley’s 
conduct to disapprove in his early home life, or in his life after leaving Ox- 
ford, he concluded that Wesley must have been a sinner at Charterhouse! 
The facile way in which the good people of the earlier days passed judgment 
in such matters is a marvel. 


Dr. Cannon skilfully traces the cause of Wesley’s attempts to be completely 
Christian, as he was aided by Jeremy Taylor, Thomas 4 Kempis, and Wil- 
liam Law. The career was all of a piece, all along the line, with every strug- 
gle to save his own soul plunging him into deeper despair. It was this self- 
centered battle which kept him in that inner turmoil, led to some of the mis- 
takes and follies in Georgia. It seems to me that Cannon is not quite fair in 
saying that Wesley’s work in Georgia was a complete failure. Whitefield did 
not feel thus about that work when he came to Georgia a little after Wesley 
had left; Whitefield had only appreciation for the results he found. Of course, 
nobody would be likely to make much of a success in Christian achievement 
who was seeking chiefly to save his own soul. 


The Aldersgate experience is put before us in this book as the turning point 
in Wesley’s spiritual life, as no doubt it was. Wesley’s own testimony to the 
experience itself has been quoted thousands of times: “In the evening I went 
very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgatestreet, where one was reading 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me, that he had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.” There 
is a good deal of theology in this testimony, and the theology is consistent with 
Wesley’s idea of justification by faith, as is indicated in his reference to the 
reading of Luther’s preface to Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, “the change 
which God works in the heart through faith in Christ.”” Dr. Cannon declares 
that he is not treating the experience from the point of view of a psychologist, 
and I do not know any especial reason why he should, but I may be permitted 
to remark in passing that I have in my time heard a good deal of homiletical 
treatment of the Aldersgate experience, which has apparently sought to make 
the experience predominantly standard as revealing the Divine Power. The 
reference to the crisis as coming almost in spite of Wesley himself, as sug- 
gested by his going unwillingly to the meeting, the emphasis on definite place 
and time, the “quarter before nine” exactness, the strangeness of the warming 
of the heart—all this can be so handled as to set other seekers to looking for 
something equally definite as being the sure work of the Divine Presence. 
More important still, all this emphasis on definiteness does bring to some 
minds the thought of an almost irresistible grace, at least suggestive of pre- 
destination in the Calvinistic sense. It is not without significance that many 
believers in predestination have begun by going through crisis like that of 
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Wesley without that sureness of balance which kept him from crossing over 
that “hair’s breadth” of difference between Calvinism and belief in freedom, 
One can believe as did Wesley that every man’s life is planned by God and 
can at the same time hold that human choice must accept the plan. Dr. Can. 
non keeps his balance here. If he is to deal with Wesley at all, he has to keep 
as much emphasis on the divine factor as did Wesley himself. Wesley wa 
saved from Calvinism by the fact that while he was as logical as Calvin him 
self, he was more human than Calvin. 

If we are looking for signs of the Divine Presence in the Wesley crisis, 
there is a feature more revealing of that presence than the reference to th 
exact place and time and the “strangeness” of the warming of the heart. That 
feature is Wesley’s statement that in the experience he began to pray for his 
enemies. Here he moved beyond Calvin, and even beyond Paul, for that mat- 
ter, and entered into fellowship with Christ. Then began a career of Chris 
tian service which lasted without slowing down for over half-a-century, with 
a putting forth of spiritual energy almost without parallel. If any man is 
tempted to think that reliance upon justification by faith tends so to emphasize 
the divine factor in salvation as to lead to quiescence or passivity in the saved 
soul, let him read through any bare enumeration of the activities of Wesley 
during that half-century. 

Wesley believed that not only would justification by faith bring forth human 
activities to the last ounce of energy but that it would lead also to repeated, 
or continuous, incomings of power from the divine. This led a mind as logical 
as Wesley’s to the doctrine of Christian perfection, the belief that God can 
make perfect in this life the believing soul so far as the motives and “inten 
tions” of that soul are concerned. He notes here a tangle of complexities and 
perplexities about which actually the less said the better. This is not a realm 
for “much saying.” Wesley’s own statement that the experience meant the 
fulfillment of the double commandment of Jesus that we are to love God with 
all there is of us and our neighbors as ourselves is about all that it is wise for 
us to say. The part of “intention” in the human soul is better understood 
now than in Wesley’s day; that is to say that it is more baffling and obscure 
now than then. Wesley said that at Aldersgate he passed out of service of 
God as a servant into that of service of Him as a son. It might have been 
better if the followers of Wesley had used some other term than perfection, 
for claim of perfection in the love either of man or God has to be stated with 
so much interpretation and qualification as to bedim the ideal toward which 
all Christians are supposed to be aiming. 

All I am trying to do in this article is to prompt men to read Dr. Cannon’ 
book. The book is a rare combination of survey of the whole field of Wesley’ 
theological utterances with a seizure of an illuminating and determining center. 
The focus never gets fuzzy even around the edges of the picture. If one reads 
this book, it will not be necessary to read anything else on the theme except 
possibly for elaboration and illustration. If one wants anything else, the foot 
notes and the bibliography will tell where to look. 

The style of the book itself is beyond all praise. 


Is. 
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White Man—Yellow Man 


A Review by SteRLtinc G. BrRINKLEY 


Sterling G. Brinkley, A.B. ’07, B.D. (Vanderbilt) ’12, A.M. (Columbia) 
20, Ph.D. (Columbia) ’25, is Professor of Education. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brinkley were missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to 
China from 1912 to 1923. Arva C. Floyd, Ph.B. ’23, B.D. ’24, Ph.D. 
(Yale) °’39, is Professor of Missions and Oriental History in the Candler 
School of Theology. Mr. and Mrs. Floyd were missionaries of the M. E. 
Church, South, to Japan from 1924 to 1927. 


“To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us.” 


Thus Burns generalized the incident of the louse on the lady’s bonnet. And 
Burns may have been right. The author of White Man—Yellow Man’ ac- 
cepts the Burnsian conclusion. He presents the story of Orient-Occident from 
the point of view of Orient. His experience as missionary in Japan, together 
with his study of the history of the nations of the East, qualifies him to show 
to the American what the Oriental thinks of him and why he thinks he is 
justified in his view. 

The picture of the impact of West on East is drawn in bold strokes. It is 
a charcoal sketch with no blendings of color; all objects are either white or 
black. From the complex of forces that determine group relationships one 
only is portrayed, race conflict. Each race is represented as a person. Yellow 
Man is an introvert. Through the centuries he broods over his wrongs, sup- 
presses his emotions, becomes more and more sensitive to slights, develops an 
inferiority complex, till at last wounded pride and suppressed grievance can 
endure no more and he strikes back. White Man is an extrovert, who is so 
busy making the world over in his own image that he seems to have little time 
for mental life of any kind. 

While this oversimplification may leave something to be desired from the 
point of view of the historian, it is exactly the technique of modern art. It 
calls to mind the murals of Diego Rivera which were painted for Rockefeller 
Center. The theme is portrayed with startling efficiency: action must be 
followed by reaction, exploitation leads to resistance, encirclement demands 
the break-through, contemptuous treatment causes explosion, Japan as an 
aggressive empire builder had learned the White Man’s way. 

“The drama of the giants” is an account of battles and uneasy truce. The 
first round in the long conflict was won by Yellow Man as, in the persons of 
Mongol and Turk, he threatened for a thousand years to engulf Europe. The 
past three hundred and fifty years constitute Round Two. Breaking out of 
Europe with Columbus and Vasco da Gama, White Man overran the planet, 
Earth. The account of this expansion is given in the two sections that make 
up the major part of the book, “The Story of the White Man’s Conquest” 
and “The Yellow Man’s Reaction to the White Man.” In the first of these 


1White Man—Yellow Man. By Arva C. Floyd. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1946. 207 pp. $1.75. 
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White Man is shown overrunning China, Siberia, Indo-China and all South. 
eastern Asia, the East Indies, and Japan. The emphasis in the second is put 
on Japan’s reaction, which is described as imitative, emotional, and military; 
as self-defense, breaking out, and building an empire. The closing section, 
“And What of the Future”? presents a rather gloomy outlook as it portrays 
White Man, holding greedily to the spoils of his own conquests, undertaking 
to force his imitator to disgorge. There is, however, a ray of hope, “if the 
White Man can erase the harsher elements of his attitude, if he can modulate 
the brazen tones of his voice, if he can remove his hand from the whiplash 
and extend it instead in friendliness.” 

When just before World War I Mr. Sidehara in an exchange of notes 
with the American Secretary of State on the question of Japanese immigra- 
tion asked, “And is this America’s last word on the subject?” Mr. Bryan 
replied, “There can be no last word between friends.” Thirty years later the 
point was reached where bombs took the place of words. Perhaps for America 
to see itself through Oriental eyes is a necessary first step in recreating that 
friendship which knows no “last word.” If White Man—Yellow Man con- 
tributes to this end, the purpose of its author will have been realized. 





A Sonnet of Michael Angelo toVittoria Colonna 


By CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Creighton Gilbert, B.A. (New York University) °42, is Instructor in Fine 
Arts. He has published a bibliography of English translations of the poems 
of Michael Angelo and numerous versions of the sonnets and madrigals. In 
his translations he has sought a more literal rendering of Michael Angelo’s 
curiously involved style, even at the expense of exact rime. 


At least, Lady, not to be so unworthy 

Of your prodigious high benevolence, 

At first, to match with it, my poor wits 
Turned to employing mine wholeheartedly. 


But then, seeing in me no potency 

To clear the way to scale that mark exists, 
My evil fault for its forgiveness asks, 
And the slip makes me wiser steadily. 


I see plainly how far any would stray 
Who thought my flimsy, transient work could equal 
The grace pouring from you who are divine. 


For wit and art and memory give way: 
Even trying a thousand times, no mortal 
Can pay for Heaven’s gift out of his own. 
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